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FLORIDA FISH MARKETING 
STUDY-- PROGRESS REPORT?! 


By Barton Wester lund* 
BACKGROUND 


The fortunes of the Florida fisheries for finfish have suffered a marked decline 
during the past few years. Basically, the decrease can be attributed to three fac- 
tors: first, increased competition from other seafood, meat, and other protein prod- 
ucts; secondly, accelerated growth of the supermarkets and conversion of the super~- 
markets to self-service, with their reliance 
on frozen processed products; and 
thirdly, the failure of the 
Florida fishing indus~- 
try to take advantage 
of many of the pro- 
duction, processing, 
marketing, and techno- 
logical improvements that 
have occurred during the past 
few years. The Florida fishing in- 
dustry (excluding the shrimp industry 
segment) has made only casual attempts Mullet (Mugil cephalus) 
to offer the supermarket customer a packaged product and has expended little ef- 
fort to improve the quality of the product being distributed to its present market 
outlets. In short, most segments of the Florida fishing industry have remained 
static during the period when great changes have been taking place in practically 
all other sectors of the American economy. 







While this condition applies to most of the Florida fisheries, the problem is 
most serious in the mullet fishery, the backbone of the State's fisheries economy. 
Fishermen were receiving good prices for mullet from 1948 to 1952, and producers 
found little difficulty in marketing their catches. Some areas along the Florida 
coast experienced shortages of fish during this time, and as a consequence The Ma- 
rine Laboratory of the University of Miami began biological studies on behalf of the 
State Board of Conservation in order to assist the industry to increase the mullet 
catch. The market price of mullet decreased rapidly after 1953 and The Marine 
Laboratory shifted its emphasis from biological investigations to an analysis of mar- 
ket conditions. This pilot study showed the desirability of doing a complete market 
analysis, This study was begun with State funds, but upon passage of the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act, Federal assistance was directed toward the solution of the problem. 

A contract with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service was signed in October 1954. 
This report represents the first progress report to the industry of this contract 
project, 


The research during the past year has centered around the following points: 


1, The past, present, and future markets for Florida mullet. 


2. The forces competitive with the markets for Florida mullet. 
1/ This study at the University of Miami under a contract with U, S, Fish and Wildlife Service is financed from funds made 
available by Public Law 466, 83rd Congress, known as the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, approved July 1, 1954, 
* Research Assistant Professor, The Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, 
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3. The most promising expansion of present markets. 


4, An evaluation of the present methods of handling, preserving, 
packaging, shipping, and selling fish, with the objective of 
bringing new ideas to the trade. 


The research staff engaged in the mullet market research project is composed 
of 2 market researchers, 1 biologist, and 1 statistician. The staff members have 
now spent over 50 weeks in the field. Over 600 persons have been interviewed in 
the Southeastern States and the major metropolitan areas of the North. Coopera- 
tion on the part of the fishing industry has been excellent. 


The research team has (1) conducted an intensive study of the price structure, 
channels of distribution, transportation, advertising, promotion, and publicity of the 
industry; (2) analyzed the established markets and explored new markets; (3) studied 
the factors affecting quality and its effects onthe market; (4) analyzed data pertaining 
to the retail survey; and (5) set up a controlled promotional experiment. The ob- 
jective is to put mullet and the other finfishes of Florida into their proper market 
perspective, 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO DECLINE IN THE 
VALUE OF THE MULLET MARKET 


There is a decreasing demand for mullet in the eastern part of the United States, 
At the present time (November 1955) the dealers in Florida are having a difficult 
time selling mullet. Some of the fishermen in the St. Petersburg-Cortez areaare 
not fishing because of a fishermen~management dispute, yet in spite of the fact that 
some fishermen are not presently fishing for mullet, other fish dealers cannot sell 
their product. 


Probably the best way to indicate the extent of the decline in the consumption 
of mullet is to point out that in the years 1941 to 1949 inclusive, the State of Florida 
produced and sold an average of slightly over 40 million pounds of mullet a year. 
During the years 1950 through 1954, Florida produced 26 million pounds of mullet 
a year, or an average of 14 million pounds a year less than in the period 1941-49, 


Adequate landing records for other states are not available, but a field survey 
conducted in Mississippi revealed that the landings of mullet there also have been 
sharply curtailed in the past few years due to market conditions. 


Some areas that formerly consumed large quantities of mullet have almost 
been totally lost as mullet markets. For example, the market for mullet in the 
Nashville area has been lost to whiting and it is expected that well over a million 
pounds of whiting will be sold during this current year (1955). This is also true 
of Birmingham, where whiting also has replaced mullet to a large degree. 


Four years ago, 10,000 pounds of mullet a week was being shipped to Cincin~ 
nati, but today a maximum of 3,000 pounds per week is being consumed in that 
area, Since it is no longer economically feasible to truck mullet into Cincinnati, 
most of the mullet are shipped by Railway Express. Because of the high express 
rates ($7.50 per 100 pounds) mullet is automatically priced out of range of com~ 
petitive products such as whiting and scup (porgy). Many retailers in small towns 
cannot afford to purchase mullet because of high express rates, 


Consumption of mullet in other parts of the southern market is decreasing. 
This statement is supported by the following illustrations: 


1, A large wholesaler in Georgia who was formerly one of the principal dis~ 
tributors of mullet in the south has almost completely converted to frozen foods. 
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2. Scup (porgy) is rapidly taking over markets in which mullet was formerly 
the principal fish sold. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's New York Fishery 
Market News report dated Friday, June 24, 1953, states: ''The market had a plenti- 
ful supply of scup which had to be moved to southern markets; prices to the local 
trade were about 5-10 cents, to the shipping trade 4-7 cents."' In March of 1955, 
scup were being delivered to North and South Carolina for as little as 6 cents a 
pound, and were being retailed for 25 cents a pound. Mullet were being delivered 
for 16 and 17 cents a pound, and retailed for the same price as scup at 25 cents a 
pound, The wholesalers and retailers in that area naturally encouraged the sale 
of scup (porgy) because they could make a wider margin of profit on that species of 
fish. 


Thus the mullet industry has lost some markets and has been relegated to the 
number two position in other areas, such as North and South Carolina. 


We may now ask: ''Why are sales less and value lower?'' Part of this question 
has already been answered. As the market area for mullet decreases, competition 
for the remaining markets depresses the price. The average ex-vessel price for 
mullet has decreased from 11¢ a pound in 1951 to 8¢ in 1954, This three~-cent price 
differential amounted to a loss of over $800,000 at the ex-vessel level alone in the 
year 1954, 


In addition to these factors, long-run trends are in operation that have harmed 
the mullet market in the past, and will continue to do so unless changes are made 
in the fishery. One of these trends is toward the supermarket. The housewife 
naturally keeps her own work at a minimum. She has the alternative of buying fresh 
fish (which she may have to scale and clean, which are frequently messy, and which 
have to be used soon) or she can buy from a variety of attractively-packaged frozen 
products in the supermarket (some of which need only to be heated and served, and 
all of which can be stored until required). The amount of work and fuss is much 
less in the latter case, and the buyers' preference is clearly shown. 


The United States production of frozen fish in consumer~size packages alone 
increased from 43 million pounds in 1950 to 77 million pounds in 1953. This is 
exclusive of cello-wrapped frozen fish, and breaded, cooked, or other frozen special- 
ty fishery products, and exeludes fish sticks. In 1953, 7.3 million pounds of fish 
sticks were sold; in 1954, this jumped to 50.1 million pounds; and in 1955, the es- 
timated consumption will be 70 million pounds. 


In order to bring into sharp focus the amazing growth of the supermarket in 
this country, some figures are quoted from the annual report of the Super Market 
Institute: 


"1, Age of supermarkets: The supermarket industry is a young 
industry. Over 1 out of 8 supermarkets are less than one year 
old... over 1 out of 3 are less than three years old... 1 out of 2 
are less than five years. 





"2. Growth of self-service: Close to half of the supermarkets 
(47 percent) are already completely self~service in all four 
major departments, grocery, meat, produce, and dairy. 





"3, It is estimated that 92 percent of supermarket sales are 
made by the self-service method. 


"4, Inthe year 1954, 475 million-dollar-or-more supermarkets 
were opened up. 
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"5, In 1955, definite plans call for the opening up of 975 new 
supermarkets. This means that for every 10 supermarkets as 
of January 1, 1955, there will be 13 by January 1, 1956," 


Another trend affecting the consumption of fresh fish is the rapid increase in 
per capita income. As income rises, the demand for more expensive food products 
increases. This is probably partly responsible for the increase in the production 
of shrimp. In Florida this rose from 23 million pounds in 195C to 51 million 
pounds in 1954, 


Certainly a highly important factor in the loss of markets by fresh fish has 
been the inferior-quality fish reaching the market. This is because the fish have 

















; ; ; been inadequately cared for from the time of 

a snrunp Weade anaes catching to the time of sale to the consumer, 
Million Lbs Today the consumer demands a better qual- 

1954 50-8 *| ity product than they used to, and the mullet 
le campers ie 52. 8 industry has not appreciably improved qual- 

Aas piaeogaabrng 43. 8 ity in recent years. Northern and foreign 
 igelisipret onset 37.9 fish producers have improved their quality, 
 bircieat trace cent 2 22.9 and they have captured part of the Southern 
ac eeccsecces ‘ market. 











In the cases where mullet have been frozen, too often this has been a device to 
prevent the loss of partly~-spoiled fish, rather than to offer high-quality frozen mul- 
let which can compete with frozen packaged fish from other areas. 


A final factor mentioned which contributes to declining mullet markets is the 
fact that producers in the past have failed to take adequate care of customers. This 
has limited expansion of the Northern markets. One exception to this general rule 
is the Detroit market. Because of care by the suppliers serving Detroit, today 
this city is one of the best Northern markets for mullet, consuming more than a 
million pounds of mullet a year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE INDUSTRY 


Recommendations to the industry center around three major points: First, 
better quality; secondly, new product development; and thirdly, advertising and 
promotion. 


It is essential that mullet--and all other Florida seafood--be of the highest 
quality when it reaches the market. In order to assure the consumer of quality 
products, there could be improvements in the method of prechilling and boxing fish, 
the construction and temperature of frozen food cabinets, and the method of re- 
frigeration. 


Several "new" mullet products should be tried, or their present use expanded. 
Florida's seafood industry and the mullet industry in particular should give more 
attention to the trend toward packaged and processed fish. The supermarket offers 
excellent market opportunities for packaged items, and mullet producers should 
make a product which supermarkets can handle. Mullet can be economically froz- 
en and packed as fish sticks or fillets. Several leading members of the industry 
have had some success with this, and more trials should be made. 


There is a substantial market for a fresh packaged product, and mullet can be 
packaged fresh economically and profitably. Several areas have promoted this 
product very successfully. 


A sizable smoked mullet market exists and can be expanded. Several Northern 
smokers have expressed interest in trying mullet in their markets. Small-size 
mullet are ideal for this product. 
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The Food Technology Department of the University of Miami (in connection with 
this marketing study) is experimenting with canned mullet. A product has resulted 
which appears to be capable of acceptance by the public, and may easily provide an 
outlet for large quantities of mullet. 


A packaged fresh or frozen roe will sell. In many areas, wholesalers and re- 
tailers could not get enough roe to supply demand. 


After producing a top-quality product, and in the form necessary for consumer 
acceptability, the third major step is to inform the consumer that this product is 
available. This can be accomplished by the expanded use of advertising and pro- 
motional work. 


Very little advertising is now being done by members of the industry. Some 
retailers advertise mullet, but their advertising is rather uninspired. Industry- 
wide advertising of Florida fish is unknown. By contrast the Florida citrus indus- 
try plans to spend $4,922,248 during the current fiscal year for advertising. A 
coordinated advertising campaign by the entire industry would do much to make the 
public aware of the desirability of mullet as a food fish. 


Advertising could also be placed with all leading media, including magazines, 
home sections of newspapers, and institutional publications. Use of the home pro- 
grams inradioandtelevision would be especially desirable. 


But paid advertising is not enough; many people do not know that mullet is even 
edible. The industry needs favorable publicity. A number of devices could be used; 
for example, industry~sponsored recipe contests. The dealers in each area could 
cooperate by distributing entry blanks and promotional literature to fish retailers. 
Advertising and publicity by local newspapers would increase interest in the con- 
test. Wholesalers could take the initiative and offer the retailers point-of-sale 
material, such as show cards, streamers, and recipes. As part of the research 
program, a controlled promotional experiment is being conducted. 


Another promotional device is the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's school- 
lunch program which can introduce Florida fish to children, and convince them of 
the excellence of this food. 


It is apparent from these investigations first, that if Florida fish is to be suc- 
cessfully sold on the American market, it must be a top-quality product; secondly, 
the consumer must be educated to the product; and thirdly, the product must be 
marketed in a sufficient variety of outlets so that the optimum level of income will 
be reached. 


This study has shown certain weaknesses in the marketing practices of the 
Florida fishing industry, but it is felt that solutions can be found for these weak- 
nesses, It is hoped to be able to produce detailed recommendations at the con- 
clusion of this investigation which will enable the fishing industry to increase its 
sales. 


_" 
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MICHIGAN LOCKER-PLANT SURVEY 


By William I. Cabaniss* 


Vol. 18, No. 3 


BACKGROUND 


Sales of frozen fishery products can bring extra profits to locker~plant opera- 
tors. This was well established in a survey conducted in Michigan in 1953 by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's Branch of Commercial Fisheries. Locker plants 
are well adapted for merchandising frozen fishery products because of their supe- 
rior cold~storage facilities and steady cus- , 
tomer traffic. These two factors alone en- 
able the locker~-plant operator to become an 
important distributor of frozen fishery prod- 
ucts in his locality. This is especially true 
in towns with a population of 5,009 or less 
since there are usually no frozen-food dis- 
tributors or wholesale fish markets located 
in such towns with ideal zero temperatures 
for storing frozen fishery products and bulk 
storage space for holding fairly large stocks 
of frozen fish. On the other hand, locker 
plants are able to buy and sell in quantity and 
serve as wholesale distributors to restaurants, 
hospitals, school-lunch programs, and small 
grocery stores, 


SURVEY METHODS 





i The entranceof a locker plant in Eaton Rapids, Mich, 
During the summer and fall of 1953, 163 e entranced! P P 


locker plants were interviewed in Michigan by a fishery marketing specialist of the 
Service's Branch of Commercial Fisheries. The following questions were asked 
each locker-plant manager: 


i. Are fishery products being sold in the plant? 
2. What is the monthly volume of sales? 

3, What varieties are handled? 

4, How many lockers are rented in the plant? 


5. What kind of advertising is being done with regard to 
fishery products ? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING LOCKER=PLANT SALES 


The main purpose of this survey was to determine which locker plants in Michi- 
gan required ideas, suggestions, and assistance in increasing their sales of fishery 
products. From the answers to the various questions asked each locker-plant op- 
erator as well as a visual inspection of the locker plant, the fishery marketing spe- 
cialist was able to make certain recommendations which would enable the operator 
to increase his sales of frozen fish and shellfish and thereby increase the profits 
of his locker~plant business. Frequently the main ideas and suggestions offered 
to the locker-plant operator were: (1) improvement of display in the frozen-food 
cabinet, (2) better location of the frozen-food cabinet for customer traffic, (3) the 
use of attractive window signs, (4) advertising specials on certain fish and shellfish, 


%* Fishery Marketing Specialist, Educational and Market Development Section, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, U, S, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Washington, D, C, 
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(5) increasing the number of varieties handled, (6) advertising in local newspapers, 
(7) the distribution of fish recipes to locker customers, and (8) active promotion by 
word of mouth by the locker operator when talking to his customers. Fish recipe 
booklets were distributed to a number of the operators as well as information on 
proper methods of handling fishery products. 


SURVEY FINDINGS 


The actual survey revealed that 129 locker plants out of the 163 plants contacted 

were handling fishery products. Only 40 of these plants were selling 100 pounds or 
; over of fish and shellfish a month. Fishery 

products were being sold both wholesale and 
retail by only 24 plants. The rest of the 
plants sold to the retail trade only. Less 
than half of the operators interviewed were 
selling fish to their regular locker-plant cus- 
tomers, and the operators of these plants 
estimated that less than one third of their 
locker customers were being sold fish. Of 
the plants called on, 16 were handling or 
selling fishery products for school-lunch pro- 
grams. Principal wholesale outlets for fish- 
A Lansing (Mich,) locker plant's frozen-food display ery products were hotels and restaurants. 
case, in which frozen scallops and ocean perch fil- § Wresh fish as well as frozen fish were being 
lets are displayed, handled in only 13 locker plants. The main 
varieties sold fresh were whitefish, lake trout, herring, smelt, and yellow perch. 





A monthly comparison of the volume of sales of different groups of locker plants 
employing different sales practices revealed the reasons for the low fish sales in so 
many of the locker plants. It is interesting to note that the average monthly quan- 
tity of fish and shellfish sold by the 24 plants catering to both the wholesale and re- 
tail trade was 258 pounds as compared to 60 pounds a month for the 105 plants sell- 
ing to the retail trade only. Locker plants offering over 5 varieties of fish and 
shellfish for sale sold an average of 190 pounds of fishery products a month as com- 
pared to an average of 51 pounds a month for locker plants offering 2 and 3 varie- 
ties only. Other factors strongly influencing fish sales were found to be the use of 
a frozen-food cabinet for displaying fishery products, the proper arrangement of 
fishery products in the display box, the use of fish signs attractively displayed, and 
the amount of effort and enthusiasm on the part of the locker~-plant operator. 


Most of the plants handling fishery products had some type of cabinet for dis- 
playing or holding frozen fish and shellfish. Some of these cabinets were not well 
located with regard to customer traffic in the plant. The ideal location for the cab- 
inet is near the entrace of the locker plant where customers are normally entering 
the plant. The cabinet should also be located so as to be plainly visible to the cus- 
tomers. A number of the frozen food cabinets had poorly~arranged displays of 
frozen fish and shellfish. In some cases fish packages were completely covered 
by other items, such as frozen fruits and vegetables displayed in the same cabinet. 
Each variety of fish should be displayed in full view of the customers. In some 
cases the size of the cabinet does not allow sufficient space for individual variety 
display. To overcome this handicap, dummy cartons could be used to advertise 
the available fishery products. The use of attractive window signs or an attractive 
sign on top of or near the cabinet would also be a sales aid. Very few of the plants 
visited displayed attractive fish signs. Many of the plants had only one sign adver- 
tising fishery products. This was usually a small sign donated by a frozen food 
distributor and was usually located on top of the frozen food cabinet. Several plants 
advertised fresh and frozen varieties of fish with both attractive window signs and 
signs located atthe entranceto the frozen food lockers. Each of these plants were 
among those with the largest volume of fish sales, 
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Perhaps the largest single factor influencing the volume of frozen fish sales 
was found to be the attitude and effort of the locker-plant operator himself. Many 
plant managers were not actively trying to sell the fishery products available in 
their plants. A number of locker-plant managers when asked why fish was not be- 
ing sold to locker customers replied that their customers never ask for fish. These 
managers apparently overlooked the fact that a number of these same customers 
could be sold fishery products if they, the managers, would actively promote their 
product by word of mouth to their customers. In other words, let their customers 
know that they have fish for sale and try to encourage customers to buy their fish 
from the locker plant. 


Some operators were found to possess very little knowledge of fishery products 
and seemed to have the idea that handling any type of fish would involve much extra 
work on their part. Many of these operators had little knowledge of frozen fillets 
and were thinking mainly of such problems as cleaning and dressing fish in the 
round. Actually, handling of frozen fish and shellfish would involve no such prob- 
lem, and the facilities of locker plants provide ideal conditions for the handling of 
fishery products. 


One other reason that may account for low fish sales in a number of locker 
plants throughout the State is the presence of a number of inland lakes in Michigan 
which afford an opportunity for many locker customers to catch enough fish for 
their own use. This was one of the most frequent reasons given by locker ~plant 
managers when asked why fish was not being sold to locker-plant customers. This 
was especially true in areas where locker plants were located near lakes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Frozen fish and shellfish sales by locker plants in Michigan as indicated by 
this survey are, in general, very low. Only a few of the plants surveyed were doing 
an active job of selling fishery products. These few plants, which were handling 
fishery products in quantity and catering to both the wholesale and retail trade, had 
succeeded in building up a good business through good advertising methods and 
active promotion on the part of the manager. The testimony of these locker-plant 
operators that there are good profits to be realized by plant operators who are 
willing to handle and actively promote fishery products in their plant should serve 
as a challenge to others in the locker~-plant business. 


> 
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PRECANNING STORAGE OF RAW AND COOKED SPINY LOBSTERS 


Experiments onthe precanning storage of whole raw and cogked spiny 
lobsters and lobster tails at room temperature and at 32° F. (0 C.) have 
shown that the raw meat kept better than the cooked meat. Tails alone 
kept better than whole spiny lobsters. All samples kept well for 18 hours 
both at room temperature andat 32° F, but the raw tails withstood storage 
at32° F, for 48hours. Precooked tails in the shell stored for 1 to 2 days 
in twice their weight of sea water, mixed with the same weight of ice, lost 
their flavor and texture and were unsatisfactory. 


- -Official Bulletin of the South African Fish- 
ingIndustry Research Institute, No. 23. 
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FISH OILS IN SPRAYS FOR CITRUS TREES 


Various fish-oil formulations as fungicides in spraying citrus trees are being 
tested at Florida Southern College, Lakeland, by Drs. Boris Sokoloff and Isador 
Chamelin working ona U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service contract with funds pro- 
vided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. 


An unexpected development was the effectiveness of their material as a control 
of a nematode (a round worm) infecting citrus trees in laboratory experiments. 
Nematodes are a serious menace to citrus growers in Florida. The intense local 
interest by orchard men to a preliminary statement of the findings at a local scien- 
tific meeting led to some unwarranted optimistic newspaper interpretations of this 
report. 


Although convinced that their formulations may prove of considerable value, 
these investigators wish to re-emphasize that a large amount of field testing will 
be required to properly evaluate those formulae found effective in the laboratory 
tests. In the case of nematode control, this may be time-consuming since the ne- 
matodes are found widely and deeply distributed in the soil, and conditions of the 
application and possible toxicity to trees will have to be studied very carefully. 
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MID-WINTER STATUS OF SOUTHERN OYSTER RESEARCH 


The most important new phase of the study on Southern oysters at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee by Dr. Betty Watts and staff may be the use of the 
thiobarbituric acid test as a means of objectively judging storage quality of frozen 
oysters. Intensive studies are also being made of variations in vitamin content 
due to season and water conditions, irradiation with radioactive Cobalt 60 to pre- 
serve oysters with minimum changes in texture and flavor, and changes in oysters 
during iced storage. 


The generally poor quality of Louisiana oysters this fall and early winter has 
delayed the preparation of new frozen packs by Dr. E. A. Fieger and staff at Louisi- 
ana State University. The first lot was processed on January 20, 1956, in New Or- 
leans, and a second lot was to be prepared for storage from Alabama oysters on 
January 24, The oysters frozen in May 1955 were still in good condition except for 
one lot which had been overwrapped but not glazed. These showed surface oxida- 
tion and discoloration at 6 months. 


At Tulane University, New Orleans, Dr. Milton Fingerman is continuing his 
resgarch on the effect of stress factors, such as elevated temperatures (104° to 
113° F.), on fluid balance of live oysters. He is also investigating the causes of 
the brownish discoloration frequently observed in Southern oysters. So far none 
of the changes in environment have had much effect on color intensity. 
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UTILIZATION OF SEA LIONS STUDIED 


The possibility of commercially utilizing sea lions is being studied at the Fish- 
ery Products Laboratory, Ketchikan, Alaska. These large marine mammals are 
considered as annoying predators by certain segments of the fishing industry in 
Alaska. The extent of depredation caused by this mammal has not been established, 


Rookeries where small herds of sea lions haul out during the breeding season 
are scattered along the coast of Southeastern Alaska. Larger rookeries are lo- 
cated along the Central Alaska 
coast and the Aleutian Chain. Un- 
der certain conditions existing 
cold storage and reduction plants 
might find processing sea lions 
commercially attractive. 


Yield data collected during 
the month of December 1955 indi- 
cate that one-third of the sea-lion 
carcass is dark meat. This meat 
might find a market as a fur-ani- 
mal or fish-hatchery feed, com- 
peting with horse or whale meat. 


Proximate analyses indicate 
that 22 percent of the sea lion is 
oil. Studies of oil samples pro- 
duced at the Ketchikan Laboratory 
indicate that sea~-lion oil and fur- 
seal oil are very similar. The 
market price of fur-seal oil fol- 
lows closely the market price of 
fish oils but, because of a specialized market, some years fur~-seal oil brings a 
premium of one or two cents a pound. This premium price might also apply to sea- 
lion oil and might be an inducement for its preparation. The remainder of the car- 
cass consists of viscera, bone, and hide which conceivably could be converted to 
commercial byproducts. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1956, p, 5 


he. 


INTERIM FEDERAL SPECIFICATION 
FOR CANNED CRAB MEAT 


The Interim Federal Specification for canned crab meat (PP-C- 00651la) was issued 
January 9, 1956, by the U. S. General Services Administration(GSA). It was developed 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Quartermaster Corps Food and Container 
Institute for the ArmedForces. Itis authorizedas a valid waiver to Federal Specifica- 
tion PP -C-651 for use by all Federal agencies for the purchase of the product. It willbe 
converted to a Federal specification after further coordination. 





Hide and blubber removed from a 650-pound sea lion, 








Copies of the Interim specification were sent to the National Fisheries Institute 
and the National Canners Association for distribution to industry for comment. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained from the Technological Section, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., or from the Fish~ 
ery Technological Laboratory, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 61 Sumner Street, 
East Boston, Mass, 
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Industry comments on the specification are solicited. These may be sent to 
either of the Service offices mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Comments are 
to be received in these offices by March 15, 1956, to be considered in the final draft 
of the Federal Specification. Comments received after that date may be considered 
only in an amendment or revision of the basic specification. 


BOER 





HALIBUT STEAKS 


Halibut steaks are plentiful and moderately priced this fall. Halibut 

is delicious, and the frozen steaks are ready for your broiler or oven-- 
—— . = = wh no waste, no prepara- 
“ay he SH tion, just cetan and 
Pa i, ie seasoning. Baking 

2 or broiling are the 
favorite ways to cook 
this lean whitefish. 





Thehalibutisa 
giant flounder of the 
northern seas, In Pa- 
cific waters, halibut 
reach weights of 150 to 
200 pounds and a 
length of over four feet. 
Atlantic Coast halibut 
commonly grow to be 
300 to 450 pounds and 
have been known to 
reach 700 pounds, 
Here is a favorite tested recipe of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
home economists, 


BROILED HALIBUT STEAKS WITH CHEESE 


i 
2 POUNDS HALIBUT STEAKS @ CUP BUTTER OR OTHER FAT, MELTED 
1 TEASPOON SALT 6 THIN SLICES CHEESE 
DASH PEPPER 


Cut fish into serving-size portions. Sprinkle both sides with salt and 
pepper, Place fish on a preheated greased broiler pan about two inches 
from the heat and brush with butter, Broil5to 8 minutes or until slight- 
ly brown, Baste with butter and turn carefully. Brush other side with 
butter and broil 5to 8 minutes more or until fish flakes easily when tested 
withafork, Cover fish with cheese and broil until cheese melts. Garnish 
and serve immediately. Serves 6. 
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Additions to U. S. Fleet of Fishing Vessels 


DECEMBER 1955: In December 1955 a total of 16 vessels of 5 net tons and 





over were issued first documents as fishing craft, according to the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. This was 7 vessels less than in the corresponding month of 1954, 


During December, the Gulf area led with 6 newly-documented fishing vessels, 
followed by the Pacific area with 5, the Chesapeake area with 3, and the South At- 
lantic States and the Virgin Islands with 1 each. 


YEAR 1955: A total of 418 vessels was documented for the first time as fish- 
ing craft during 1955, compared with 717 during 1954--a decrease of 42 percent, 
The greatest decline in newly-documented fishing craft during 1955 occurred inthe 
South Atlantic and Gulf areas where the decreases amounted to 45 percent and 67 
percent, respectively. These declines were primarily due to a reduction in the 
number of newly-documented craft entering the shrimp fishery. 







































































Table 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents| Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued 
as Fishing Craft, December 1955 and Year 1955 First Documents as Fishing 
with Comparisons Craft, 1938-55 
December] Annual Totals 
Area 1955 1954/1955 [1954]1953 11952 Year| Number} Year | Number 
i . (Number) . 
New England .. - 1 18| 23 20 " 30 1955 418 1946 1, 085 
Middle Atlantic - - 13 15 19 26 | 1954 717 1945 741 
Chesapeake . 3 2 54 93 83 65 | 1953 729 1944 635 
South Atlantic . 1 5 65/119] 116; 89 | 1952 675 1943 358 
BE ga ee eee 6 7 | 103 | 313 | 264) 161 | 1951 780 1942 358 
meee es « 6 0 5 6 | 117] 117] 164] 203 | 1950 812 1941 354 
Great Lakes... - 1 9 6 7 13 | 1949] 1,002 1940 320 
EE co ok -& ee - 1 35 27| 53 88 | 1948] 1,184 1939) | 357 
Hawaii..... - - 3 1 3 - |_1947] 1, 300 1938— 376 
Puerto Rico .. - - - 2 - - | 1/ Data partly estimated, 
Virgin Islands. 1 - 1 - - - 
Unknown.... a é a 1 * Fe During the 18-year period 
Tetel ... 16 | 23 | 41817171729 | 675 | (1938-1955), 12,201 vessels were 

Note: A vessel is assigned to the area in which its registered home port issued first documents as fishing 

is located, craft. Between 1946 and 1949 in- 





clusive, 4,571 fishing vessels 
were documented for the first time--37 percent of the 18-year total. Most of these 
vessels were registered in the South Atlantic and Gulf areas, which reflected the 
very large expansion of the shrimp fishery that took place immediately following 
World War Il. Following this expansion brought on by the increased popularity of 
shrimp, the number of newly-documented craft entering the fisheries has steadily 
declined each year to approximately prewar levels. 
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Atlantic Coast Blue Crab Research Objectivies Defined 


The erratic fluctuations in commercial abundance of crabs cause widespread 
marketing difficulties for crabs and crab products. The scarcity of blue crabs dur- 
ing the early part of 1955 focused attention on the 
serious declines that are detrimental to the crab fish- 
ery. 








Blue Crab 


To meet this challenge, a joint meeting of the 
Chesapeake and South Atlantic Sections of the Atlan- 
tic States Marine Fisheries Commission was called 
to provide for collective thinking on a coastwise re- 
search program on the abundance of stocks of blue 
crabs, 


The primary objective of the program is to pro- 
vide the industry, indirectly, with the highest stable 
level of production we can achieve without endanger - 
ing future crops. The primary questions to be an- 1, Zoea - When hatched, 
swered deal with hatching, recruitment, mortality, 
as they effect the abundance of the blue crab resource. 
Long-range measures of hatch can include: (1) the 
number of eggs produced by each spawner; (2) the 
abundance of spawners required to continue the pop- 
ulation; (3) numbers of young and larval stages. 





Recruitment is the addition of crabs tothe fish- 
ery from a maturing year-class or by immigration 
of adults into the fishery from another area, Itcan 
also be measured by obtaining good catch records of 
the peeler-crab scrape fishery so that an estimate 
might be made of a relative year-class strength. 
Abundance is best indicated by calculating the aver- 
age number of crabs a man catches per day, or pos- 
sibly by estimating the size of the population through 
tagging. There are many factors that affect the mor- | 2, Megalops - Second form after molting 
tality of crabs from the egg through the adult stages. from the Zoeal stage. 

Natural mortality, which is difficult to measure, and fishing mortality, which is 
more easily estimated, constitute the major means of reducing population. 














The Committee concerned with blue crab research is composed of industry 
members and representatives from federal and state fishery agencies from Dela- 
ware to Florida, Both Maryland and Virginia will continue to carry on a major 
share of the program in the Chesapeake Bay area where the crab is of such great 
importance, reports the Maryland Tidewater News, a publication of Maryland's 
Department of Research and Education, 


Eo 


California 


PELAGIC FISH DISTRIBUTION AND BEHAVIOR STUDY STARTED (Airplane 
Spotting Flight 56-1): The first of a series of periodic flights designed to study 
pelagic fish distribution and behavior in 1956 took place January 17-19. TheCali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game Cessna '170" 1359D was used for the airplane 
spotting. 
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No fish schools were observed in the area between Monterey and San Francisco 
on January 17, and none were seen in the area between Monterey and Santa Barbara 


on the 18th. 
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Fig. 1 - Airplane Spotting Flight 56-1, January 18, 1956, 


One school group of anchovies was sighted near Santa Barbara on the 18th where 


40 schools were counted over a distance of about e 
| 
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School group 





Be d Area surveyed. 
EPt. Vicente 














Fig, 2 - Airplane Spotting Flight 56-1, January 19, 1956, 


ight miles along the beach. All 
the fish in this area were within 
+ mile of the shoreline. Bait- 
boat operators working in this 
area reported these schools tobe 
of small anchovies 4 to 5 inches 
in total length. Smaller groups 
of anchovies were also observed 
in the Santa Monica, Del Mar, 
and San Diego areas, 


One school group of mixed 
sardines and small jack macker- 
el was sighted between Pt. Vi- 
cente and Pt. Fermin. Good 
coverage of this school group was 
not possible due to the thick haze 
present in the atmosphere. These 
mixed schools were very deep in 
the water and could not be identi- 
fied from the air, but fortunately 
the commercial fleet was work- 
ing the area during the previous 
night and samples of these fish 
were observed, 


A total of 42 basking sharks 


were sighted in the area between Santa Barbara and Ventura and 14 California gray 
whales were sighted from Montery Bay to San Diego. 


—— 
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Conservation Award to Power Company for 
Development of a Shad Fishway 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay announced February 1 that a Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Conservation Service Award was to be made tothe Holyoke 
Water Power Company, of Holyoke, Mass., “in recognition of its outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of conservation of natural resources.' 


The award is based upon six years of persistent efforts by the Holyoke Water 
Power Company to develop and construct a workable fish passage facility for shad 
at the South Hadley Falls Dam on the Connecticut River. 


As the result of the Company's interest in conservation, this newly-developed 
fishway has succeeded in reopening a fishery which has been closed for more than 
a century. Both sport and commercial fishermen are expected to benefit from the 
reestablishment of the shad fishery in that area. 


John L. Farley, Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, presented the award 
to Robert E, Barrett, Jr., President of the Holyoke Water Power Company, at the 
annual dinner of Wildlife Conservation, Inc., on February 3, in John Hancock Hall, 
Boston, Mass, 


In cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Holyoke Water Power 
Company has worked since 1949 to seek a satisfactory solution to the problem of 
shad passage at the Company's South Hadley Falls Dam. The difficulties encounter- 
ed in attempting to pass shad over the dam were well known to the company since 
two earlier fishways which it had constructed on the site in 1873 and 1940 had fail- 
ed in their purpose. 


The Connecticut River had salmon and shad in tremendous numbers in the 18th 
century. The Indians used the shad and the white men took the salmon, Salmon 
fishing ended about 1800 when a dam was erected. Salmon do not return to their 
spawning grounds if they are denied access to it for one generation. Shad, how- 
ever, do return and after the dam was removed several years later they again used 
the upper reaches of the river for spawning, and shad fishing soon became a big 
business, 


But, as the years passed, industrialization along the North Atlantic coastal 
rivers resulted in water pollution and the erection of dams which restricted the 
passage of migratory fish. Conservationists freely predicted the end of a great 
natural resource. Fish ladders were built consisting of a series of ascending pools 
in the form of watery staircases, but the shad did not use them. Variations of the 
ladders were tried without success. 


In 1949, under the terms of a license issued by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the erection of a hydroelectric station at the dam, the Holyoke Water Pow- 
er Company agreed to provide satisfactory fish-passage facilities at their dam. 


To achieve a fully functional fishway device, the Company decided to base their 
studies upon the habits and peculiarities of the shad. A Company engineer was as- 
signed to work closely with Service representatives. In December 1949 this engi- 
neer was sent to the West Coast, at company expense, to study fish-passage facil- 
ities in that region. 


During the summer of 1950, the Company participated in fishway model studies 
conducted at the Alden Hydraulic Laboratory of Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 
Worcester, Mass, This study was established to make determinations onthe hy- 
draulic conditions which would prevail at the fishway and to test the reactions of fish 
to these conditions, 
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In 1952 a new fishway began operation. Although certain features operated 
most successfully, the fishway failed to pass many shad during its first three years 
of operation, 


At this point the Company had more than performed the obligations imposed by 
the terms of the Federal Power Commission license. But, in the interests of con- 
servation, the Company decided to continue its efforts to produce a more satisfac- 
tory fish-passage device. 


During the spring of 1955, Company officials designed and installed a new auto- 
matic hopper device. This device proved to be successful and nearly 5,000 shad 
were lifted over the Holyoke Dam. For the first time in 107 years, considerable 
numbers of shad reached their ancestral spawning grounds, 


In recognition of this significant accomplishment, Fish and Wildlife Service of- 
ficials nominated the Holyoke Water Power Company for the Department's Conser- 


vation Service Award. 
ag 
Z\ 


Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


FRESH AND FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS PURCHASED BY DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE, DECEMBER 1955: For the military feeding of the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, the Army Quartermaster Corps in December 
1955 purchased fresh and frozen fishery products amounting to 1.8 million pounds, 
valued at $897, 308 (see table). 
































This was a decrease of 8.3per- [Purchases of Freshand Frozen Fishery Products 

cent in quantity, but an increase by Department of Defense (December and 12 

of 4.5 percent in value as com- Months of 1955 with Comparisons 

pared with November 1955, Com- QUANTITY VALUE 

pared with December 1954, the [December | Jan.-Dec. | December | Jan. -Dec. 

purchases in December 1955 1955 [1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 [1954 11955 | 1954) 
were 10.9 percent less in quan- (Millions of Pounds). |. . (Millions of $). . 

ity, but 10.1 percent greater in 1.8 |.2.0 125.0125.3 | 0,9 10.8 110.9) 10:4 








value. The higher value and the 
smaller quantity indicates that higher-priced products were purchased in December 
1955 than in the previous month and the same month a year earler, 


Quartermaster Corps purchases of fresh and frozen fishery products for the 
year 1955 totaled slightly less than 25.0 million pounds (valued at $10.9 million), 
1.2 percent less in quantity, but 5.1 percent higher in value than for 1954. 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fishery products paid by the Quartermaster 
Corps in December 1955 averaged 50.2 cents a pound as compared with 40.6 cents 
a pound in the same month in 1954. The 1955 average annual price for all fresh 
and frozen fishery products purchased was 43.7 cents a pound as compared with the 
1954 annual average price of 41.1 cents a pound. 


In addition to the purchases of fresh and frozen fishery products indicated, the 
Armed Forces generally make some local purchases which are not included in the 
data given above. Therefore, actual purchases are somewhat higher than indicated, 
but it is not possible to obtain data on the local purchases made by military instal- 


jal 


lations throughout the country. 
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Florida 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZES CLUB TO TEACH COMMERCIAL FISHING TO BOYS: 
The Director of the Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, reports the organiza- 
tion of a club at Fort Myers, Fla., to teach high school boys the trade of fishing. 
This will be on the order of the 4H clubs among farm boys and will teach fishing, 
net mending, navigation, boat handling, technology, area to fish, accounting, etc. 
According to present plans the club will be run by a coordinator from the University 
who will work in his spare time along with a volunteer worker at Ft. Myers. If suc- 
cessful, the effort will be expanded to other areas in Florida. An expenditure of 
$1,000 has been authorized to get the club started. This is for the purchase of e- 
quipment and no salaries will be paid. Continuation of the program past the first 
year and its expansion to other areas will depend upon the raising of funds. 








There has long been a need to teach American youth the principles of fishing 
and to encourage them in making fishing a career. 


Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


SEA LAMPREY POISON SEARCH NEARS CLOSE: The search for a poison 
which can kill larvae of sea lampreys without injuring desirable species of fish is 
drawing toward a successful conclusion, but additional testing must be made before 
a definite statement of success can be made. 





The poison, specific to lampreys and harmless to other fish, will be used in 
connection with electrical devices which have already been proved and have been 
installed at various points in the Great Lakes ina double-barreled attack on the 
parasitic sea lamprey which has moved into the Great Lakes with such disastrous 
results to commercial fishing. 


The electrical devices block the lamprey from ascending to spawning grounds 
in the tributaries of the lakes. The poison, if it lives up to expectations, will kill 
the five generations of lamprey larvae which live in the mud bottoms of the streams. 
Adult lampreys, attempting to reach spawning grounds, will be killed by the elec- 
rical devices. 


About 5, 000 poisons have been tested in the search for one which is specific 
for lampreys. Several poisons have been found which give excellent results inmany 
tests in which lamprey larvae and fish have been treated under identical laboratory 
conditions, These selective poisons are undergoing extensive testing before field 
trials to make doubly sure that they will not be harmful to desirable fish, to game, 
or to man in concentrations at which they will kill lamprey larvae, 


All United States streams tributary to Lake Superior known to have lamprey 
Spawning areas have been blocked by the electrical devices. Canada is well along 
on its part of the program and will have the task completed in 1957. At present 
there are 72 electrical barriers operating on Lake Superior. 


Lake Michigan fishing has already been disastrously hit by the sea lamprey. 
Recent test gill-netting indicated that lake trout have practically been eliminated 
in that body of water since the influx of sea lamprey a few years ago. 


During the search for a lamprey poison the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service un- 
covered many promising leads for the development of other selective fish poisons 
which can be used in fish management, It is expected that additional work along 
this line will open up some entirely new approaches to fish population control. 


> 
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Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


SMALL CATCHOF TUNA REPORTED BY "OREGON" ON 27-DAY TRIP (Cruise 
35): Generally poor fishing was reported during a 27-day exploratory tuna cruise 
(January 1956) through the north central Caribbean and central Gulf of Mexico by 
the Service's exploratory fishing vessel Oregon. Four 100-basket (1, 000 hooks) 
and seven 50-basket (500 hooks) 
s , w - stations were fished. Heavyseas 
acts { restricted the amount of gear that 
on J eee ate 3 could be set at several stations. 
wg } The total catch yielded 29 yellow- 
fin tuna weighing 3, 654 pounds 
% (average of 126 pounds per fish) 
ae  % | | #1 and 19 albacore weighing 969 
~~ ~ ™ pounds (average 51 pounds per 
ams fish). Catch rates for these two 
Fe st 4 Species varied from 0 to 1. 8fish 
sf . = oe per 100 hooks and averaged 0.6 
»:| per 100 hooks. One yellowfin 
a. —_, | was shark bitten. 











Ge | All live yellowfin (16), blue 
oe» marlin (3), and white marlin(3) 
were tagged and released in co- 

Location of long-line stations (X) fished during Cruise 35 by the operation with the Woods Hole 

Oregon, Oceanographic Institution. In ad- 

ftp es dition, 1 skipjack, 2 broadbill 
swordfish, 3 spearfish, 6 blue marlin, 5 white marlin, 22 white-tip and silk sharks, 
9 dolphin, and one 353-pound bluefin tuna were caught, the latter in the north cen- 
tral Gulf, The albacore were allcaughteast of Jamaica. Catchrates for all species 
were very loW from west of Jamaica to the central Gulf, 








2 | d~ UCN Les * 


se ! 








Prior to fishing operations, 21 tons of yellowfin tuna caught by the Oregon last 
August were delivered to Ponce, Puerto Rico, for canning. Approximately 63 tons 
were rejected as off-color and unsuitable for a commercial pack. 


A port call was made at San Juan, P. R., on January 19 for repairs to the long- 
line hauler. 


The Oregon started on this cruise on January 5, 1956, from Pascagoula, Miss., 
and the vessel returned to that port early in February. 


The Oregon was scheduled to depart from Pascagoula on February 15 to con- 
duct two weeks of commercial-scale trawling for deep-water red shrimp off the 
coasts of Mississippi, Alabama, and western Florida. Night-time trawling in the 
200- to 250-fathom depth range in this area last fall yielded catch rates of up to 
770 pounds per night, using 74-foot balloon trawls. 


Sr 


Maine 


CANNED MAINE SARDINE STOCKS, JANUARY 1, 1956: Distributors' stocks 
of Maine sardines amounted to 326,000 actual cases as of January 1, 1956, a de- 
crease of 28,000 cases since November 1, 1955, when they were last measured. 
Comparable data for a year earlier are not available, 





Canners' stocks amounted to 475, 000 standard cases (100-33 oz, cans) onJan- 
uary 1, 1956, according to estimates based on the results of the second in aseries 
of five measurements for the 1955/56 marketing season by the U. S. Bureau of Cen- 
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sus, Canners' stocks on January 1, 1955, as reported by the Maine Sardine Indus- 
try, were 1,239,000 standard cases, Canners' stocks on January 1 this year were 
62 percent less than on the same date in 1955, which reflects the lighter pack in 
1955, From November 1, 1955, toJanuary 1, 1956, canners' stocks dropped 150, 000 
standard cases, 















































Maine Sardines--Wholesale Distributors' and Canners' Stocks, 
January 1, 1956, with Comparisons 
Type of Unit 1955/56 Season 1954/55 Season 
Stocks 1/1/56] 11/1/55] 7/1/55[ 6/1/55] 4/1/55[1/1/55 | 11/1/54 
1, 000 
Distributors actual 326 354 235 n,a. 331 na. AR 
cases 
1, 000 
Canners actual 475 625 723 575 715 1,239 | 1,410 
cases 
na. ~ Not available, 











The total available canners' supply (carryover plus pack) for the 1955/56 sea- 
son was 1, 945, 000 standard cases as compared with the previous season's supply 
of 2,875,000 cases. Shipments from April 15, 1955, to January 1, 1956, totaled 
1,470, 000 standard cases as compared with 1, 636, 000 cases for the same period 


a year earlier, 


Maryland 


NEW SOFT CLAM INDUSTRY AND RESEARCH PROGRAM: The Fishery: 
Maryland's Chesapeake Bay fishery for soft clams (Mya arenaria) has grown stead- 
ily since development of the hydraulic clam dredge, according to the December 
1955 Maryland Tidewater News, a publication of the State's Department of Research 
and Education. During 1950-54 the number of licensed dredgers increased from 1 
to 33. Since enactment of legislation regulating the fishery, effective June 1, 1955, 
the number of dredge boats licensed inQueen Anne's, Talbot, and Calvert Counties 
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pw ee SOFT-SHELL CLAM 
Mya orenaria 
has increased from 48 to 77. Concurrent legislation prohibited use of the hydraulic 
dredge in the counties of Anne Arundel, Dorchester, Wicomico, Somerset, and St. 


Mary's several of which are believed to have clam populations of potential commer- 
cial importance. 











Current production is estimated at from 10, 000 to 15,000 bushels a month, 
worth from $4 to $6 a bushel to the dredgers and averaging about $8 a bushel in 
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the wholesale markets of New York and New England. The product is handled by 23 
licensed dealers, of whom 6 are from Massachusetts, 3 from New Jersey, and 1 
each from New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Maine. Of the ten Maryland 
dealers, only one shucks clams, the others acting chiefly as reshippers, since local 
demand for the product is almost negligible. The gross annual value of the fishery 
is estimated at about $1, 250,000. Capital investment exceeds $350, 000. 


Research Program: Expansion of the industry has been accompanied by a great 
deal of controversy concerning the effects of hydraulic dredging on resources of 
economic importance. Unfortunately, very little was or is known of the biology of 
the soft-shell clam in Maryland waters, and prediction of the effects of a new gear 
can only be conjectural, The Department of Research and Education began a limited 
program of investigation in 1954, some results of which have already been publish- 
ed. It has been demonstrated that soft clams grow very rapidly in Maryland, reach- 
ing the legal minimum length of two inches in 18 months or less, and that the life 
cycle is much shorter than that of the same speciesin New England. The breakage 
rate in harvesting with the hydraulic dredge has been shown to be less than 25 per- 
cent of that associated with hand digging. Something has been learned of the dis- 
tribution and abundance of the species, the time of spawning and setting, andfactors 
of natural mortality. 





With the tax-supported research fund established by the legislature in 1955 and 
now available to the Department, the research program is being expanded. First 
priority is given to a study of the effects of hydraulic dredging on the physical struc- 
ture of the bottom and the productivity of shoal areas in terms of sedentary animals 
and suitability as a habitat for water fowl, forage fish, and crustaceans. Studies 
of distribution and abundance, replacement potential, annual cycle of condition, and 
the effects of temperature, salinity, and turbidity on pumping rates of the clam are 
in progress, An attempt is being made to set up a statistical program for the fish- 
ery. 


The research program is designed to provide answers to the most urgent ques- 
tions that have been asked by management authorities, groups having financial in- 
terests in other estuarine resources, sportsmen's organizations, and public health 
agencies, Time is required for reaching the objectives of such investigations. How- 
ever, it is believed likely that management of the soft-shell clam industry will be 


based on the results of research, 


Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 


ABUNDANCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF EQUATORIAL TUNA IN THE PACIFIC, 
1954-55: A completed analysis of 1954 experimental and commercial fishing inthe 
equatorial Pacific by the Service's Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Investigations shows 
that the availability of yellowfin tuaa was considerably lower than in previous years. 
The higher catches expected during July through September 1954 on the basis of 
past experience did not materialize. 








Brief analyses of the 1954 records from the Christmas Island station show that 
water much colder than normal was coincident with this period of poor fishing and 
that early in 1954 when fishing was good the water temperatures were approximate- 
ly normal. It is probable that these changes in temperature are associated with the 
vigor of the equatorial upwelling system. It is assumed that very cold water is the 
result of strong upwelling and that this water has not been in the mixing zone long 
enough to develop a population of tuna-forage organisms. Thus the cold water can- 
not support a strikingly large population of tuna, 
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The year-round sampling program, begun in March 1955 to describe the popu- 
lation changes during a year in the Line Islands region, was continued. The abun- 
dance of tuna in 1955 continued to be as low as it was during the last part of 1954, 
and along with this relatively poor fishing in 1955 the water is strikingly cold, at 
least when compared to temperatures that prevailed during the period 1950-54. In 
fact, during December 1955, temperatures as lowas 75 F. were encountered in 
a region that is typically 78 -82° F. Incidental to the sampling program, 900 yel- 
lowfin tuna were tagged and released. 


*eK HK & 


TAGGED TUNA RECOVERIES INDICATE EXTENSIVE MIGRATION ANDRAPID 
GROWTH: Two recent recoveries of tagged tuna, one an albacore and the other a 
skipjack (aku), have contributed materially towards the understanding of the migra- 
tion and growth of these fish, according to a February 6 news release by the Serv- 
ice's Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations. 





An albacore which was tagged by the Investigations' research vessel, the John 
R, Manning, on October 5, 1954, at a point 1, 300 miles north of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands was recaptured by Japanese fishermen in the coastal waters of Japan. After 
471 days of freedom the albacore, bearing a plastic tube tag which has the appear- 
ance of a piece of spaghetti, was recaptured on January 19, 1956, about 75 miles 
northeast of the entrance to Tokyo Bay. The fishermen immediately noticed the 
white 'spaghetti" tag on the fish's back and returned it together with the length of 
the fish to the Honolulu laboratory. 


This albacore was retaken at a point 2,670 miles from the point of release, 
but, of course, the exact pattern of migration between these two points is not known. 
Nevertheless, this recovery is added evidence that the albacore in the North Pacif- 
ic belong to one single population which makes extensive trans-Pacific migrations 
between the west coast of America and Japan. The Japanese have also recovered 
at least four albacore which were tagged on the West Coast by the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game. The albacore is a valuable fish for canning and is fish- 
ed by both Japanese and United States fishermen on the two coasts, as well as in 
mid-ocean, 


This latest recovery also gave direct evidence on the rate of growth of the alba- 
core. When tagged, the fish weighed 15 pounds and at recapture, it had grown to at 
least 40 pounds. The exact weight will be determined after the laboratory receives 
word from Japan regarding the manner in which the fish was measured when it was 
retaken, 


In Hawaiian waters a skipjack (aku), after carrying its tag around for 252 days, 
was recaptured by the sampan Neptune. This was the longest period between re- 
lease and recapture of any of the aku recoveries thus far. This fish was tagged and 
released from the fishery research vessel, the CharlesH,. Gilbert, on May 25, 1955, 
a few miles off Barbers Point from a school in which the fish averaged 7 pounds in 
weight. The recaptured fish weighed 14 pounds when retaken on February 1, 1956, 
a few miles off Makapuu Point, 30 miles from its point of release, The fishermen 
on the Neptune reported that the fish appeared normal in all respects when captured. 
This fast rate of growth shows that the "season aku" on which the fishery depends 
are not very old fish. More long-term recoveries are needed, however, and the 
fishermen's continued cooperation is solicited by the researchers at the Pacific 


Oceanic Fishery jnvestigations laboratory. 
Note: See Commerc isheries Review, ruary » P. 20, 
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ANOTHER PLANKTON 
SURVEY OF GULF OF MAINE 
("THEODORE N. Gill," Cruise 
10): A third plankton survey of 
the Gulf of Maine and some ad- 
jacent waters was made by the 
Service's research vessel Theo- 
dore N. Gill from January 19 
to to January ry 28, 1956. The pur- 
pose of this cruise was to fur- 
ther check the numbers and dis- 
tribution of the developing her- 
ring young spawned during the 
1955 season. 











Two Hardy Continuous 
Plankton Samplers were towed 
at 9 knots speed, asin Cruises 
8 and 9. One sampler was tow- 
ed at the surface and the other 
10 meters below the surface. 

A total of 12 plankton tows was 
made at 12-hour intervals with 
a one-meter silk-gauze net. 
Surface and subsurface temper- 
ature records were kept through- 
out the cruise. A total of 160 
bathythermograph casts were 
made. 


Shrimp Retail Sales Studied 


America's penchant for shrimp, as reflected in the over-the-counter sales in 
the Nation's retail food stores, is portrayed by a study made by the U. S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service. This study on shrimp in the 
retail market is one of several which the Serv- 
ice ismakinginits comprehensive survey ofthe 
shrimp industry, the first such survey ever 
made in this field. 


During the course of the comprehensive sur- 
vey the Service will examine the potential mar- 
ket for shrimp products, the efficiency of the 
processing plants, primary marketing methods, 
work practices in shrimp fishing vessels, cost 
of vessel operations, and other matters per- 
taining to the production, preparation, and dis- 
tribution of shrimp and shrimp products. 


A review of the retail sales in August and 
September 1955 showed that during those months 
Americans were buying shrimp and shrimp prod- 
ucts atthe rate of more than 13 million pounds a 
month. Freshand bulk-frozen shrimp were most 
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Fresh shrimp displayed in a retail cabinet, 
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popular, with consumers buying over the fish counter at the rate of nearly 7 million 
pounds a month. Packaged frozen shrimp and shrimp products were next in popu- 
larity with 5.4 million pounds coming out of the freezer display cabinets into the 
kitchens of the homes, Canned shrimp was third with monthly sales of 900, 000 
pounds. The total sales value was approximately $12 million per month with each 
class averaging as follows: fresh and bulk-frozen shrimp, $5.2 million; packaged 
frozen shrimp and shrimp products, $5.1 million; canned shrimp, $1.4 million. 


The total retail inventory at that time was only 8 million pounds of shrimp of 
all classes. Of this 3 million pounds were fresh and bulk-frozen shrimp; 2.1 mil- 
lion pounds of frozen, uncooked; 0.6 million pounds of uncooked breaded; 1.8 mil- 
lion pounds of canned shrimp; 0.3 million pounds of frozen cooked breaded; and 
0.2 million pounds of miscellaneous shrimp products. 


The retail trade study of the comprehensive survey is being made by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company of New York and Chicago, It is being done on the basis of a reli- 
able sample of the 413, 000 retail food stores in the United States. 


The project is financed by funds provided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act which 


was passed in 1954, 
(wD 
( J 
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U.S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, NOVEMBER 1955: United States imports of fresh, 
frozen, and processed edible fish and shellfish inNovember 1955 totaled 71.5 mil- 
lion pounds (valued at $20.5 million), 
according tu a Department of Commerce 
summary tabulation (see table). This 
was a decrease of 3.8 percent in quan- 
tity as compared with October 1955 im- 
ports of 74.3 million pounds, The value (Millions of Lbs.) | (Millions of $) 
of the imports for November 1955, how- 
ever, increased by 11.4 percent over 








United States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery 
Products, November 1955 with Comparisons 

Quantity Value 

Item Nov. Year| Nov. Year 
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Fish & shellfish: 
fresh, frozen, & 





the October 1955 value. The November processed1/.,. .| 71.5 | 62.5 |801.7|20.5| 16,3 |202.8 
1955 imports were higher by 14. 4per- = 
cent in quantity and 25.8 percentin val- ___|Exports; 


ue than in the Same montha yearearlier, [| Fish& shellfish; 
processed 1/ only 
(excluding fresh 





























Exports of processed edible fish and and frozen) ....114.3| 5.8} 50.8] 3.3) 1.4] 13.2 
and shellfish (excluding fresh and fro- [17 Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and 
zen) in November 1955 totaled 14.3 mil- other specialties. 





lion pounds (valued at $3.3 million)--a 

sharp increase of over 151 percent in quantity and 106 percent in value as compared 
with the October 1955 exports of 5.7 million pounds (valued at $1.6 million). No- 
vember 1955 exports were higher by 146.6 percent in quantity and 135.7 percentin 
value than in November 1954, 
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IMPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1955: 
There was a large increase in United States imports of canned salmon from Japan-- 
they totaled 2 million pounds in November and and these imports for the first 11 
months of 1955 totaled 3.3 million pounds. In October 1955 almost 7.0 million 
pounds were received; in September, 254,000 pounds. Canned salmon imports 
from Canada in September-November 1955 totaled 4.6 million pounds as compared 
with 226,000 pounds in that period a year earlier. 
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Frozen tuna imports were also above those of ayearago. During the first eleven 
months of 1955, they totaled 137.4 million pounds, compared with 115. 2 million pounds 
in that period for the previous year. Imports of tuna canned inbrine also increased 
considerably over a year earlier. 


A substantial increase was also reported in United States imports of shrimp 
which totaled 46,2 million pounds during January through November 1955. Shrimp 
imports during 1955 will reach a record high level. 


Fish meal imports were only about two-thirds of those of a year earlier. 


ke KK X 


IMPORTS OF MEXICAN SHRIMP THROUGH NOGALES, ARIZ,, INCREASE: 
In a complete reversal of recent trends, the Mexican shrimp fishery in the Gulf of 
Baja California has made a most surprising comeback. During the latter part of 
1953 and all of the 1954/55 season this fishery appeared to be declining at analarm- 
ing rate. The extent of this decline was noted by the sharp decrease in United States 
imports from Mexico through Nogales, Ariz., during the 1954/55 season (through 
January 22), which declined to 9, 660,000 pounds, or a decrease of approximately 
50 percent as compared with the previous season. 





Starting in October 1955 the Mexican shrimp fishery indicated a remarkable 
recovery, especially in the fishing areas along the east coast of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia as far south as Mazatlan. Imports of frozen shrimp to January 22, 1956, clear- 
ed through Nogales, Ariz., were more than twice the imports for the same weeks 
a year earlier. At Nogales, imports of frozen shrimp from September 1, 1955, 
through January 22, 1956, totaled 20, 439, 000 pounds as compared with 8, 533, 400 
pounds during the same period a year earlier. 


Reports from importers of west coast Mexican shrimp in Los Angeles andSan 
Diego indicated a very high rate of production in the Topolobampo Bay area, It is 
understood that catches in this part of the Gulf overtaxed the unloading facilities to 
the extent that many boats had to wait for two or three days before their shrimp 
could be unloaded. The size and quality of the shrimp catches has been good, with 
a heavy percentage of large (20 per pound heads off) white shrimp. 


The demand, movement, and prices have been good, due in part to very light 
catches of shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico, 


Wholesale Prices, January 1956 


Following the Christmas holiday period, production by the fishing fleets, par- 
ticularly on the Atlantic Coast and in the Northwest Pacific areas, was slow topick 
up due primarily to cold and windy weather. The light catches were reflected in 
the January 1956 index (122.3 percent of the 1947-49 average) for all edible fish 
and shellfish (fresh, frozen, and canned) which rose 8,6 percent above that for De- 
cember 1955 and was 15.7 percent higher than for January 1955. 


The increase in the January 1956 index for the drawn, dressed, and whole fin- 
fish subgroup was due to price increases for all the items included in this group, 
with the exception of lake trout prices at Chicago which dropped slightly. Prices 
for fresh large drawn haddock in January were higher by 67.5 percent when com- 
pared with December 1955 and 30.7 percent higher than January 1955. Lake Supe- 
rior drawn whitefish at Chicago was 30.1 percent higher than in December 1955 and 
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36.7 percent over January 1955. This subgroup's January 1956 index was up 22.6 
percentas compared to December 1955 and 15.8 percent higher than in January 1955. 


The price increases in the fresh process- 
ed fish and shellfish subgroup amounted to 
7.7 percent when compared with December 
1955 and 25.8 percent as compared to Janu- 
ary 1955. Theincrease from December 1955 
to January 1956 was due primarily to the high 
ex-vessel prices for haddock at Boston and 
a 5-percent increase in the index for fresh 
headless shrimp at New York. January 1956 
prices for both fresh small skin-on haddock 
: and fresh headless shrimp were up 41-42 

ae tae percent and for fresh shucked oysters 10 
, A p. , percent higher, as compared with January 


1955. 
A box of fluke ready for icing and shipment at the dock 


fa wholesale plant in Hampton, Va. , : 
waricegmanap esi 7 The price index for the processed fro- 


zen fish and shellfish subgroup changed only slightly (up 2.4 percent) when compared 
with December 1955. The change between January 1955 and January 1956 was much 


- 





Table 1L - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, January 1956 With Comparisons 

































































Point of Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ($) m (1947-49=100) 
Jan. | Dec, Jan, Dec. | Nov. | Jan, 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned)... 1... wee ee eee wee 122.3} 112.6 | 112.0 | 105.7 
Fresh & Fromen Fishery Products: . . . . . > 9,3:06:3.2 $33 6-385 ._. - | 136,5/2A21.1 | 118.5 | 111.6 
Drain; Dreamed, OF WiGMe@aNiG. . <5". 5 bt ce te bos Be 30 hs Ok 143.5} 117.0 | 119.3 | 123.9 
Haddock, Ige,, offshore, drawn, fresh ..... Boston Ib, A: ae 208.2] 124.3 | 125.7 | 159.3 
Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd., fresh or froz. |New York |b. 29) .28 89.2} 85.1] 84.6] 85.6 
Salmon, king, lge. & med,, drsd,, fresh or froz. | New York |b. 60} .59 135.4] 133.1 | 133.7 | 125.6 
Whitefish, L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chicago lb, .69 .53 171.0} 131.4 | 185.9 | 125.2 
Whitefish, L. Erie pound or gill net,rnd,, fresh |New York jlb. -70 68 141.5} 136.5 | 171.9 | 143.5 
Lake trout, domestic, No, 1, drawn, fresh, . . | Chicago lb. 64} .65 131.1} 132.2 | 132.2 | 103.5 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan& Huron, rnd.,fresh . |New York |b. .50 2/.44 117.3} 102.0 | 102.0 |117.3 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish):. .....;,;....-. oss 803 2 133.7] 124.1 | 117.1 | 106.3 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-lb. tins . . |Boston Ib. 64] .39 217.7} 132.7 | 122.5 | 153.1 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh. . . |New York lb. Bc 5 RI 118.5} 113.4 | 100.5 | 83.8 
Oysters; shucked, standards ........-. Norfolk gal 5.50] 5.50 136.1) 136.1 | 136.1 | 123.7 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): ........... bp Ath Tee ba te 117.62/114.3 | 109.7 | 89.2 
Fillets; Flounder (yellowtail), skinless, 1-lb. 
Nb P6t bak nelace oe Se Ries ook Boston lb 40} .40 104.7] 104.7 | 104.7 | 98.2 
Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-lb, pkg. Boston Ib .30} 29 92.64 91.0] 89.5 | 90.2 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-lb, pkg. . . |Boston lb 29} 28 114.8 112.8 | 108.8 | 111.8 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-lb, pkg. . . . . |Chicago lb .79} ..76 121,14) 116.5 | 110.0 | 72.5 
Cont Piste eee... », 0-6. boy 0)s o-ecakebeeenel Peers © a ES 
Salmon, pink, No.1 tall (16 0z.), 48 can/cs.. . Seattle case] 21,70] 21.70 120.0) 114.8 | 114.8 | 104.4 
Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz,), 
SO Be ee Oe HN eee Los Angeles} case} 11.80} 11.80 85.1) 85.1 | 90.8 | 93,0 
Sardines, Calif., tom, pack,No, 1 oval (15 02.), 
og ee ee a ee eae . Los Angeles|case} 7.00} 7,00 81.7} 81.7 | 86.1 | 85.2 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No. 1/4 drawn 
(3-1/4 oz.), 100 cans/es...... ere" New York |case] 8.45] 8.70 89, 92.6 | 87.3 | 71.3 





























1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service “Fishery 
Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 

2/ Revised, 
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sharper due mainly to an increase of 67 percent in frozen shrimp prices from 1955 
to 1956, 


Price changes for the canned fishery products subgroup were only slight be- 
tween December 1955 and January 1956, but the increase from January 1955 toJan- 
uary 1956 was close to 5 percent. Prices in January 1956 for canned tuna were 
down 9,2 percent and canned California sardines 4.1 percent as compared with 
January 1955, but both canned Maine sardines and canned salmon were up 15.0 per- 


cent and 26.1 percent, respectively. 
WE 


i 





STORAGE LIFE OF PRECOOKED FROZEN FOODS | 


"Whatis the storage life of precooked fishery products?" is a ques- 
tion often asked since precooked fish sticks, pies, and dinners have be- 
come sopopular. The Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago, Ill., has just published a book entitled Precook- 
ied Frozen Foods, This book contains numerous papers which were given 
by leading authorities inthe frozen food field at a symposium held recently 
by the Quartermaster. 





One of thesepapers, “Keeping Quality During Storage of Precooked 
Frozen Foods," gives an insight into this question. The summary of the 
paper states: 


“Many factors influence the storage life of precooked frozen foods. 
These include the quality of the initial product, preparation, seasoning 
ingredients, cooking, packaging, period of storage, and constancy of the 
storage temperature. 


“The storage life of most precooked foods is much shorter than that 
of the same foods frozenuncooked. Thisis due largely to the gradual loss 
of the freshly-cooked aroma andflavor of most seasoned products, during 
freezing storage, which canbe only partially restored by reheating. Other 
losses in quality are due to changes in seasoning ingredients and rancidity 
of fats. 


"Some precooked foods may be satisfactorily held frozen for more 
than a year; some of these are stewed and sweetened fruits, fruit cakes, 
cookies and low-fat and lightly-seasoned beef, or chicken stew. Others, 
including meats, fish, poultry, and meat-and-vegetables combinations 
cooked with moist heat and covered with gravy, liquor, or sauce, as well 
as most cakes and pies, may be heldfor 6 to 9 months. Most fully-cooked 
vegetables, fried chicken or fish, barbecued chickenor pork, or doughnuts 
and other bakery products cooked in deep fat, and leftovers are stable for 
only a few weeks in freezing storage." 
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International 
TERRITORIAL WATERS 


INTER-AMERICAN JURIST COUNCIL PASSES RESOLUTION ON TERRITORIAL 
WATERS: A resolution to the effect that the three-mile limit is inadequate and not 
a normal part of international law, and that each state is competent to set its bound- 
aries in territorial seas within reasonable limits was passed on February 1, 1956, at 
the third assembly of the Inter-American Jurist Council in Mexico City. The vote 
on the resolution presented by Mexico and eight other Latin American countries was 
15 to 1, with only the United States voting against the resolution. Five nations ab- 
stained in the final voting. Cuba voted with the United States on some points when 
the resolution was presented article by article, but abstained in the final vote, ac- 
cording to reports. 








The resolution covered more than just territorial waters since it dealt with 
many aspects of the regime of the seas. 


The resolution recognizes as an expression of the juridical conscience of the con- 
tinent, and as applicable between American States, the following rules, among others. 


It declares that acceptance of these principles does not imply and shall not have 
the effect of renouncing or weakening the position maintained by various countries 
of America on the question of how far territorial waters should extend. 


With reference to territorial waters the resolution states that (1) the distance 
of three miles as a limit of territorial waters is insufficient, and does not constitute 
the rule of general international law. Therefore, enlargement of the zone of the 
sea traditionally called "territorial waters" is justifiable. (2) Each state is com- 
petent to establish its territorial waters within reasonable limits, taking into account 
geographical, geological, and biological factors, as well as the economic needs of its 
population, its security and defense. 


In regard to the continental shelf, the resolution asserts that the rights of a 
coastal state with respect to the seabed and subsoil of the continental shelf include 
the right to the natural resources found there, such as petroleum, hydrocarbons, 
mineral substances, and all marine, animal, and vegetable species that live in con- 
stant physical and biological relationship with the shelf, not excluding all benthonic 
species, 


On the question of conservation of living resources of the high seas, the reso- 
lution states (1) coastal states, following scientific and technical principles, have 
the right to adopt measures of conservation and supervision necessary for the pro- 
tection of the living resources of the sea contiguous to their coasts, beyond terri- 
torial waters. Measures that may be taken by a coastal state in such a case shall 
not prejudice rights derived from international agreements to which it is a part, 
nor shall they discriminate against foreign fishermen. (2) Coastal states have, in 
addition, the right of exclusive exploitation of species closely related to the coast, 
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life of the country, or needs of the coastal population, as in the use of species that 
develop in territorial waters and subsequently migrate to the high seas, or when 
existence of certain species has an important relation with an industry or activity 
essential to the coastal country, or when the latter is carrying out important works 
that will result in conservation or increase of the species. 


There was also a section of the resolution which referred to base lines and 
pointed out that coastal states may draw straight base lines that do not follow the 
low-water line when circumstances require this method because the coast is deeply 
cut or cut into, or because there are islands in its immediate vicinity, or when such 
a method is justified by the existence of economic interests peculiar to the region 
or coastal state. In any of these cases the method may be employed of drawing a 
straight line connecting outermost points of the coast, islands, islets, keys, reefs, 
shoals, or shoals or banks, whether they rise above the surface intermittently or 
not. Drawing of such base lines must not depart to any appreciable extent from the 
general direction of the coast, and the sea areas lying within these lines must be 
sufficiently linked to land domain. (3) Waters located within the base line shallbe 
subject to the regime of internal waters. (4) The coastal state shall give due pub- 
licity to straight base lines. 


The part of the resolution dealing with bays states that (1)a bay is a well marked 
indentation whose penetration inland in proportion to the width of its mouth is 
such that its waters are inter faucesterrae and constitute something more thana 
mere curvature of the coast. (2) The line that encloses a bay shall be drawn be- 
tween its natural geographical entrance points where indentation ceases to have 
the configuration of the bay. (3) The waters comprised within the bay shall be 
subject to the juridical regime of internal waters if the surface thereof is equal to 
or greater than that of the semicircle drawn by using the mouth of the bay as the 
diameter. (4) If the bay has more than one entrance, this semicircle shall be 
drawn on the line as long as the sum total of the length of the different entrances. 
The area of the islands located within the bay shall be included in the total area of 
the bay. (5) The same rules shall be applicable to estuaries. (6) The so-called 
"historical" bays may be subject to special regimes established by the coastal state 
or states. 


WHALING 


ANTARCTIC WHALING, 1955/56 SEASON: The Antarctic 1955/56 whaling sea- 
son has had a poor start, preliminary reports from the South Georgia whaling sta- 
tions indicate. With the total catch this season limited by the International Whaling 
Commission to 15,000 blue-whale units against 15,500 units last year, Norwegian 
whaling companies expect their share of the catch will be less than 50 percent. 





Prices of whale oil sold early this year have been about 13 percent above the 
preceding year. If they are maintained at this level, they will help offset the antic~ 
ipated reduction in the catch. 


Japan's three whaling fleets this season make up that Country's biggest post~ 
war whaling expedition. A total of 68 Japanese ships are taking part in the whaling 
season which opened January 7, 1956. The target set by the Japanese fleet is 850 
sperm whales, 48,000 metric tons of whale oil, 42,000 tons of meat from blue and 
fin whales, and 645 tons of meat from sperm whales, 


The reduction by 500 units in the catch quota for Antarctic pelagic whaling 
would be equivalent to a reduction in whale-oil output of from 10,000 to 12,000 short 
tons. However, the yield of whale oil per unit was below average in the 1954/55 
season. Thus, if yields in the 1955/56 season are more nearly normal, whale-oil 
production under the new limit could still exceed the 332,000-ton Antarctic pelagic 
output of 1954/55. 
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A "blue-whale unit'' is the measurement of the quantity of oil extracted, and 


represents either 1 blue whale or 2 fin whales or 24 humpbacked whales. 
Note; Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1955, p. 92. 








Australia 


TUNA FISHING PROSPECTS TO BE STUDIED: Funds for investigating the pos- 
sibility of establishing a tuna fishing industry in South Australian waters has been 
included in budget estimates, the Australian Minister of Agriculture stated in No- 
vember 1955. 





The sum of US$17,900 has been provided for the purchase of a fishing vessel 
to be used in the research work and for the catching of live bait. Additional funds 
of US$21,300 were provided for a thorough investigation of the tuna fishing possibili- 
ties. 


Two United States tuna fishing experts will be brought to South Australia and 
will use another boat based at Port Lincoln. 


If the tuna catch is reasonably good, the cost of the project will be recovered, 
according to the December 1955 issue of Fisheries News Letter, a periodicalissued 
by the Commonwealth Director of Fisheries. 








Belgian Congo 


FISH IMPORTS: The Belgian Congo's imports of canned herring and canned 
sardines have been practically monopolized by European suppliers during the past 
three years, reports the Canadian Foreign Trade of September 17, 1955. An en- 
couraging note, however, was sounded at the outset of 1955 when Canadian sardines 
reentered the market at prices which bettered those of European suppliers, The 
African is very fond of canned fish and bought over US$1.6 million worth during 
1954, There appears to be little or no let-up in the demand although stocks of 
canned fish were quite high in Leopoldville and other large centers late in 1955. 








The Congo is also a heavy importer of dried salted fish of varying species-- 
about 23,000 metric tons were imported during 1954 (valued about US$5.7 million). 
The principal sources were Angola, the Canary Islands, and South Africa. Because 
of a controlled retail price of 20 francs per kilo (about US$0.18 a pound), suppliers 
of dried salted cod must be prepared to land their fish at Matadi at between 12-133 
francs per kilo (about US$0.12 a pound) in order to make any headway in this colony. 


Chile 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: Chile's fishing for shrimp is generally incidental to some 
other fishery. However, now and then some experimental hauls may be made. Some 
consideration is being given to fishing for shrimp in deep waters (200 to 500 fathoms). 





There are at least three, and probably more species of shrimp not yet identified, 
that can properly be called shrimp. In addition there is the langostino (probably 
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able 1 - Chilean Shrimp I/Landings, 1945-54) Several species of Galatheidae, the 
; Year Quantit most important of which is Cervo- 
Year Quantity *Y_| munida johni), but this is not truly 
1,000 Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. a shrimp, 
fo rae ee 223 SEP o 6 «un 69 
ooae oteeeee pe sees a Of the shrimp, the one nearest 
ca ates : 36 en’ 114 shore (taken in depths up to about 
ates : 5s oa 116 30 fathoms) is called the beach 
EEEr® ==") +++ shrimp (camaron de la playa), Ryn- 
Sources Neary ag pura Direccion General de Pesca y choc bates yep. Bis 5 eee 
pond cee -es de Chile. ’ shrimp that runs about 100 headless 











to the pound or smaller. It is taken 
in traps and sold alive to nearby bars and restaurants. 


The pink or nylon shrimp, Heterocarpus reedi, is a newly-described pandalid 
shrimp, pink in color, occurring in depths between 100 and 200 fathoms. This also 
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Fig, 1 - Sometimes the Chilean trawler catches are almost entirely of langostinos as shown in this photograph, Thecrew 
is sorting the catch, 


is a small shrimp though somewhat larger than the beach shrimp. The cooked 
peeled meats average about 75 to the pound. It is fished for only on occasions as 
the market demands, They are brought in whole, without ice, and sold cooked- 
peeled, either fresh or frozen. 


There is still another shrimp, the "gamba" (probably a pandalid) which is bright 
red and occurs in depths beyond 200 fathoms. It is larger than the other two forms, 
the largest specimens are reported to run 20 to 25 to the pound fresh headless. It 
has only been taken experimentally, although one fisherman stated that the best 
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hauls he made averaged about 2,000 pounds of whole shrimp an hour, with a 50-foot 
trawl. This shrimp appears to be the most promising for future export markets. 
One boat was being outfitted by a private company to fish for this species. 


The above three species (and probably some yet unidentified shrimp) comprise 
the shrimp fishery, which is small and for local consumption. The 1954 catch was 
about 223,000 pounds of whole shrimp. 





Fig, 2 - Trawler catches often include a large proportion of langostinos. 


The cooked meats of the langostino, mentioned above, are white with a reddish 
exterior and are quite tasty. These meats run about 35-50 to the pound cooked, and 
are flat rather than cylindrical like shrimp and prawns. 


The langostinos occur in the same general habitat as the hake. They are usu- 
ally taken at around 80 fathoms. The fishery for them began in 1953 when over 2 
million pounds were taken. In 1954 over 5.8 million pounds were caught, some of 
which were canned as "rock lobster tails." 


The local demand for langostinos has increased rapidly during the past three 
years, Prior to 1953 so few were sold that no production records were kept. In 
Santiago (September and October 1955) they were on almost all menus in the major- 
ity of the restaurants, 


Langostinos are mostly marketed cooked-peeled or frozen cooked-peeled, though 
some are canned and some sold raw whole. The popular retail style in Santiago is 
cooked-peeled in transparent plastic bags of 2.2 pounds which retailed in October 
1955 for about 60 U. S. cents (at the free rate of exchange.) 
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When hake are abundant, fishing for langostinos is sporadic, depending on mar- 
ket demand. The langostino trawl has smaller mesh than the hake trawl. 


Shrimp and langostinos are landed whole, raw, and un~iced. The boats leave 
in the early morning, and return in late afternoon of the same day. 


The principal ports are Antofagasto, Valparaiso, and San Antonio. 


The prospects of increasing the catch in the present areas of operation are 
quite good, depending on market conditions. It is more than possible that new areas 
will be developed as the market grows. 


The net that is used for the red shrimp fishery is 49 feet at the mouth. The 
wing mesh is 2-inch stretched, 18 thread. The bag is double-~meshed 2-inch stretched, 
42 thread. The doors are 63 feet by 3 feet; bracketed, and spaced with about 26- 
foot leads from the net. The lead line is cable and rope, wrapped. Glass floats 
are on the cork line. Like most Chilean trawlers the boat is rigged with gallows 


and uses 3~-inch diameter steel towing cables. 


Some shrimp are marketed alive, but the majority are sold cooked-peeledfresh 
and some cooked-peeled frozen. The shrimp are landed the same day as caught. 
They are brought in whole and not iced. They are trucked to the factory and im- 
mediately boiled in sea water; after cooking they are peeled by hand. They are 
generally sold the next morning, 


The cooked-peeled frozen shrimp are handled in the same manner up through 
the peeling. Later they are layer-packed by hand in stainless steel, elongated, 
rectangular trays, holding a little more than 7 ounces. They are covered with wa- 
ter and frozen ina plate freezer. In 1954 slightly over 220 pounds were prepared 
as described from about 2,600 pounds of raw whole shrimp in one plant in Valpara- 
iso. 


In the same year 57,000 pounds of raw shrimp produced 7,000 pounds of cooked- 
peeled shrimp. In all, 60,000 pounds of whole shrimp were processed. The yield 
in cooked-peeled meats of shrimp is about 13 percent of the total live weight. (Lan- 
gostinos only yield out about 7 percent of cooked-peeled meats.) 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES: Fishand Shellfish Catch: Chile's fish landings 
(round weight) in 1954 totaled 230. I million pounds, the bulk of which was hake--123.7 
million pounds. Inthe same year shellfish landings amounted to 86 . 2 million pounds, 
of which 5. 8 million pounds were langostinos and 223,000 pounds were shrimp. 








German capital is reported entering the hake fishery in increasing amounts, 
particularly in the southern part of the fishery. Besides trawlers they are financ~ 
ing fish~meal plants. 


Fisheries Workers: In 1954 Chile had 13,700 persons working in the fishing 
and whaling industries, of which about 9,100 were fishermen and 4,600 worked a- 
shore in plants. 





Fishermen in general are paid fixed wages and a little additional for each box 
(about 55 pounds for hake and 33 pounds for langostinos) above a fixed quota. There 
are no regular shrimp fishermen, but about 100 may fish occasionally for lango~ 
stinos. In general, a fisherman's wage is comparable to that of a skilled manual 
laborer in Chile. 


Vessels: Some of the fishing trawlers are used exclusively for hake, other 
fish for hake and occasionally langostino, and less frequently a few try fishing 
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for shrimp. In 1954 there were 42 trawlers operating in Chile; all but one were 
along the central coast between Valparaiso and Taleahuano. There is aclosedfish- 
ing season from September 1 to December 31 between Quintero and Quintay. 


Foreign Trade: The fishing and whaling industries, by special decree for a 
period of 10 years from August 3, 1953, are the only industries in Chile which may 
freely use foreign exchange ob- 
tained from export sales. (The 
free exchange, from about mid- 
September to mid-October 1955, 
fluctuated between about 600 and 
750 pesos to a United States dol- 
lar. The official rate for ex- 
port and import of most products 
is about 300 pesos to the dollar.) 
If they make use of this privilege 
they may not take advantage of 
the official foreign exchange 
rate for importation of machin- 
ery, boats, and fishing gear. 


Some fishing companies 
take advantage of the foreign 
exchange privilege while others 
do not. Their decision is based 
mostly on anticipated imports of 
machinery and equipment. 


Export permits are required 
on fishery products and local quotas 
must be fulfilled before permits 
are granted. Also there are lo- 
cal price ceilings. As a conse- 
quence certain injustices occur. 
For example, Chile's greatest Fig, 3 - Boxes of sardines and anchovies for the cannery at El Rio, a 
fishery export is hake fish meal. small fishing village on the Chilean coast, 

Local consumption requires about 5,000 metric tons of fish meal a year whichcomes 
mostly from Valparaiso and San Antonio because of lower freight rates owing to 
shorter distances between producing and consuming points. The local price ceiling 
is about one-half that of the world market. As a consequence the plants at Valpa- 
raiso and San Antonio are complaining since they must carry the entire load for 
local markets. 





Since 1949, Chile has not imported any fishery products. This was accom- 
plished first by not including these items in the foreign exchange budget and later 
by direct prohibition. Previously, small amounts of canned and dried shrimp were 
imported from the United States, but the amounts were never appreciable. 


Government Assistance to the Fisheries: The Chilean Government has shown 
much interest in developing the fishing industry in general. This has been mani- 
fested through CORFO (Industrial Development Corporation) and through special 
legislation. 





The CORFO began fishing operations in 1939 and in 1942 started a trawling 
company for hake, Now that fishery enterprises are well established in Chile, the 
CORFO is gradually withdrawing. They are selling all enterprises with the ex- 
ception of the plant in San Antonio. There work will be devoted to a great extent 
to exploratory trawling for hake in areas not now fished. They are also purchasing 
a Norwegian filleting machine and fish-meal plant. 
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The CORFO also assists the fishery industry in obtaining beneficial legislation. 


Decree No. 208 of July 21, 1953, grants special privileges to the fishing industry, 
some of which are: 


hi 


Small boat owners, who operate their own boats, are exempt from 
certain taxes for a period of 10 years from date of publication of the 
law. 


For this same period fishing industries and fish transformation in- 
dustries are: 


a. Exempt from certain excess profits taxes. 


b. Have free use of foreign exchange, but if they use this 
privilege they are not entitled to official exchange on 
importation of machinery, boats, or fishing gear. 


c. Boats are subject to minimum charges for port costs, 
use of radiotelephone equipment, and pilotage fees. 


d. Exempted or have a reduced rate on several other taxes. 


The fishing industry, and other industries which use at least 80 percent 
raw materials coming from the sea, are exempt from ad valorem im- 

port duties and storage, statistical, and customs taxes as well as con- 

sular fees. 


Authority is given the President to expropriate lands adjacent to the 
sea for construction of low cost housing for fishermen and for fish- 
ery schools. 


In addition to the above special legislation on fishery enterprises, the Chilean 
Government has special legislation designed to induce foreign capital to invest in 


Chile. 


This legislation grants exemption to certain import fees, provides means 


for withdrawing profits and capital investment from the country, and provides vari- 
ous other concessions for foreign investments. 


The government provides special low rates for the shipment within the country 
by rail of low-priced fishery products. 


we 


Denmark 


FISHERY PRODUCTS CATCH AT RECORD LEVEL IN 1955: The catch of fish- 








ery products by Denmark in 1955 broke records for both quantity and value, accord- 
ing to a report in the January 6, 1956, Dansk Fiskeritidende, a Danish trade peri- 


odical. 





The total catch amounted to about 923.7 million pounds as compared with 


778.2 million pounds in 1954, Fishermen received about US$36.2 million for the 
1955 catch as compared with US$32.0 million in 1954. 


Exports of fishery products increased to a value of US$36.9 million from a 
total of US$32.7 million in 1954. The article stated that there were good prospects 
for further expansion of the exports of fishery products because Danish exports 
were well accepted on the world market and were competitive in every respect. 
Expansion of foreign markets would require an increase in the sales and distribu~ 


tion systems, 
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It is believed that the production from nearby waters has not reached its peak, 
but in future years, the Danish fisheries would have to depend on the distant fishing 
grounds off the Faroes and Greenland. This would require larger and more sea- 


worthy fishing craft. 


French Morocco 


FISHING INDUSTRY, 1954: Landings: The salt-water fish and shellfish land- 
ings by French Morocco's fishing fleet in 1954 totaled 93,200 metric tons (valued 


















































able 1 - French Morocco's Salt-Water Fish and Shellfish Landings, 1954 
Species Quantity Species Quantity _ 
1,000 Metric Tons 1,000 Metrié Tons 
Fish: 
Sarmtimes 6 sic sss 76.6 Anchovies...... 0.3 
BIUBTISD 66.6: 0% 4.5 Gurnard ..csceos 0.3 
Young hake..... 1.6 RA socdcevovss 0.3 
| Sea bream...... SVE sk Sees a 900 © 0.3 
| Peg site 6845s 1.3 Shark & dogfish . 0.2 
Plain tuna ......- 0.6 Mackerel ...... 0.2 
Bonito, skipjack, SHAG. cc ccccccce 0.2 
plain bonito ... 0.9 Tes ota 6.454.08 ie 
CYOREGR ius eke 0.6 Red mullet..... 0.1 
Lichia vadigo ... 0.6 Other (more than 
Cuttlefish ..... ‘ 0.4 17 species).... 24 
Continued in opposite column Total fish... 92.4 
She lifish: 
Prawh Gm GHEIMP 6655 6s 0s os Ce vice 854 Sea RN eee es 0.6 
0 ae » denon ihre Aine senile hse I a SO 0.2 
Total shellfish, ........ccssee> whesh on ee bi eieana a Gee 0.8 
GrOUe Sues. 6644566 eees bwate be SPT res eee ‘ 93.2 
1/ Includes lobster, crayfish, and other shellfish--all less than 25 tons, 











at about US$6.8 million ex-vessel) as compared with 127,996 tons (valued at about 
US$7.6 million) in 1953 and 121,973 tons in 1952. The decline in landings between 
1954 and 1953 was due primarily to a sharp drop in sardine landings--76,582 tons 

as compared with 103,413 tons, according to an August 19 dispatch from the United 
States consulate at Casablanca. 


Disposition of Catch: During 1954 approximately 75.6 percent of the total land- 
ings were processed (canned, salted, etc.) as compared with 77.7 percent in 1953. 
The balance, except for small quantities used for bait, was consumed as fresh 
(see table 2). In 1954 a larger proportion of the sardine catch was used for can- 
ning (61.2 percent in 1954 as compared with 38.9 percent in 1953) resulting inmuch 
smaller quantities used for reduction into fish meal and oil. 








Catch by Ports: Although salt water fish and shellfish are landed at 8 ports, 
the ports of hea and Safi lead the other 6 ports in total landings by a wide mar- 
gin. The three ports of Agadir, Safi, and Casablanca accounted for 87.9 percent 
a total salt-water landings in 1954, 88.1 percent in 1953, and 85.8 percent in 
2. 
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Fresh Fish Industry: The consumption of fresh fish delivered by the French 
Moroccan nonindustrial fishing fleet declined considerably in 1954. Fresh fish 
consumption in inland French 









































able 2 - Disposition of French Morocco's Fish and| jorocco declined so much 
Shellfish Landings, 1953-54 as to cast serious doubt on 
Item 1954 |1953 | the future of fresh fish as a 
1,000 staple item in the national 
Metric Tons} diet. Fish consumption in 
Fresh as landed: seaboard localities, and 
Im POPts wc cccccccccccce TeTiy. eeeee| 13.9] 15.1) particularly in Casablanca, 
SE oGieb vet cones eevee ine aawesseun 0.3 4.6) declined substantially also. 
OS ee ohe-ad we yr. 8.7 
LNT Perr reyes SS : AR The financial situation 
Processed (canned, salted, dried, etc.): of the nonindustrial fishing 
Sardines used for canning ..........| 43.0 | 38.7] industry, which supplies the 
Other used for canning, curing, fish and shellfish consumed 
I I nin tins a bb'ns pein .| 27.3 | 60.7) fresh, during the year was 
Total used for processing ....... 70.3 | 99.4) considerably better than it 
OG OE MOE sisccscscitboscesiseihs ret. mae 0.2) had been in 1953, although the 
Grand total ......seeeseccecees 1/93.0 | 128.0] fresh fish catch was smaller 
1/ Does not include 178 tons of mollusks. than during the previous year 








and the danger persisted that 
the continued utilization of too fine trawl nets will gradually deplete the sedentary 
fish along the Moroccan coast. Zoning regulations were strengthened in an effort 
to prevent fishing in given areas during certain seasons and in order to aid in con- 
servation in coastal waters. 


During the year the size and distribution of the nonindustrial fishing fleet under- 
went few changes. Casablanca continued to be the only important fresh fish market. 




















_ Table 3 - French Morocco's Total Fishery Products Exports, 1954 
Commodity Quantity Value Commodity Quantity Value 
Metric Tons | US$1,000 Metric Tons - 

Sardines, frozen .........- 2,277 403 Salt-water mollusks,......... 3t 9 
Sardines, fresh ........006 2,293 382 EE, GEE 6 6 cis cence 31,147 16,795 
IU dédccscckesece 26 457 120 EE nls 50.0% 6 00o eset 1,311 934 
Other salt-water fish ....... 3,267 413 RDC... cacceues 30 10 
Dried fish, except cod....... 72 15 Other canned fish .....ccccc> 35 18 
DINE 0 ec whe a¥ ee ee 30 9 Crustaceans & mollusks, 
Sardines, salted ........0- 715 131 Rs 6: 0h ous et 6 es SRS 118 161 
Other salted fish. ......... 110 23 POE 60.4 + beeen tae sous 8,832 1,088 
COE «sche cecesees 266 100 Fishoil, except cod-liveroil .... 2,125 334 























The number of trawlers officially attached to the port of Casablanca at the beginning 
of 1955 was 36, according to reliable figures, and their combined tonnage equaled 
2,673 tons. However, beginning in 1954 a growing number of these trawlers moved 
to the port of Agadir where the fishing was better and the boats ‘less subject to work- 
stoppages by Moroccan crew members for political reasons. By mid-1955 as many 
as half the number of trawlers attached to Casablanca were fishing from Agadir and 
marketing their catch in Casablanca, using from two to ten refrigerated trucks daily 
for transporting the fish. Other ports with trawlers which provide fresh fish for 
regional markets were: Port Lyautey (6 trawlers, total of 321 tons), Agadir (5 
trawlers, 325 tons), Rabat (2 trawlers, 54 tons), and Fedala (1 trawler, 28 tons). 


In addition to deliveries by the trawler fleet, the French Moroccan fresh fish 
market continued to be supplied by ocean-going fishing clippers, two of which (the 
El Resk and the El Marbrouk) made several trips to Mauritanian waters during the 
winter months, bringing back from 70 to 100 tons at a time of such species as tuna, 
sole, croakers, and several varieties of bream. One of these clippers is equipped 
with freezing facilities and the other with refrigerated holds. Following the win- 
ter's fishing season, these clippers were employed in transporting fresh sardines 
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to such French Atlantic ports as Bordeaux and Nantes. There are reportedly no 
plans for increasing the clipper fleet within the foreseeable future, despite the value 
of such boats in the gathering of fresh fish and the delivery of tuna catches for the 
canning industries. 


The total supply of French Moroccan table fish was delivered by units of the 
local fishing fleet during the year under review, with the exception of a certain 
quantity of lobsters which was delivered to the Casablanca market by ocean-going 
lobster boats from Brittany which fish in Moroccan waters for the Moroccan or 





Fig, 1 = Typical purse-seine vessel used for sardine fish- Fig. 2 - Brailing sardines aboard a Moroccan fishing ves- 
ing in French Morocco, sel, 


French markets. The local fresh fish market, therefore, relies on the activity of 
the nonindustrial trawler fleet, which, apart from three larger clippers, is organ- 
ized along artisan lines and frequently employs crews whose skills and training 
are inadequate. 


Sardine and Tuna Fishing: The 1954 industrial fishing season was seriously 
below normal with regard both to the quantity of the catch (principally sardines) 
and the quality of the fish. 





According to the Protectorate Government's Scientific Ocean Fishing Institute, 
the unsatisfactory sardine season was occasioned by unfavorable atmospheric and 
ocean conditions. The director of the Institute explained that the sardines habitu- 
ally move toward spawning areas where water is warmer (between 18° -20° C. or 
64°-68° F.) in late fall and early winter. These areas are located on the Moroc- 
can coast between Casablanca and Cap Spartel on the north (which explains why 
Casablanca and Mazagan enjoy good fishing late in the season), and between Agadir 
and Spanish Sahara in the south, In springtime, however, the sardines move north- 
ward or southward toward the cooler waters between Mazagan and Agadir, where 
temperatures vary between 14.5 --16.5 C.or58 and62 F. During the past season 
adverse winds prevented the collection on the Moroccan coast of the cooler waters 
necessary for the migrations of sardines, as a result of which the fish remained 
near the spawning areas, that is, either south of Morocco or northward near Por- 
tugal, 


The Scientific Ocean Fishing Institute played an important role during the 1954 
fishing season, particularly with respect to its program for detecting and signaling 
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schools of sardines prior to the departure of the fleets for the fishing grounds. This 
was accomplished by the use of two sardine pilot boats attached one to the port of 
Safi and the other to Agadir, which departed daily approximately eight hours before 
the fleets for the purpose of studying the sea with sounding devices and hydrograph- 
ic instruments. These services, which were available only to the fishing industries 
of the two major sardine ports, 
were provided by the Institute but 
subsidized by the interested can- 
ners and boat owners. An innova- 
tion in the field of scientific fish 
detection was made during the year 
by an association of canners at 
Safi which chartered an airplane 
to search the fishing waters visu- 
ally for schools of sardines and 
communicate results by radio to 
the fishing fleet. Whereas those 
concerned with the experiment 
were enthusiastic over the outcome 
the director of the Institute con- 
sidered that the method was not 
efficient inasmuch as only schools 
of sardines close to the water's 
surface could be detected visually. 
The director is interested in equip- 
ping aircraft with electronic de- 
vices which might permit them to 
discover banks of fish at lower 
levels, provided such techniques 


Fig, 3 - Unloading sardines at the fish pier in Agadir. are practicable. 


; 





The 1954 tuna catch was also a great disappointment, since the tonnage delivered 
fell to little more than one-third that of 1953. Tuna was fished by the industrial 
fleet, as well as by means of two tuna nets (madragues) located respectively about 
32 miles north of Port Lyautey near the border of Spanish Morocco, and in the Bay 
of Agadir, These nets extended outward from the shore to a distance of two to three 
miles, and were provided with the usual arrangement of lead and dead chambers. 
The northern net, which was the largest, was destined for the collection of red tuna, 
while the net at Agadir collected other table fish in addition to tuna. 


The disappointing results of the 1954 tuna catch caused the Scientific Ocean 
Fishing Institute to redouble its efforts to prove to the fishing industry and the gen- 
eral public that an important future lies in the development of the tuna fishing grounds 
along the Atlantic coast of French Morocco. In fact, it is the aim of the Institute 
to encourage the development of tuna fishing to a point where it may eventually con- 
stitute a major economic activity, and one approaching in importance that of sardine 
fishing. It is believed that tuna exist in large numbers in the deeper waters off the 
Atlantic coast, and particularly in the straits between the mainland and the Canary 
Islands. As in sardine fishing, the industrial fleet now generally fishes for tuna in 
the shallower coastal waters in depths of less than 230 feet, whereas the same boats 
with present equipment could catch tuna in deeper waters. The Institute intends to 
conduct tests and experiments with a view to determining the methods of tuna fish- 
ing best adapted to Moroccan waters. An experimental tuna (and sardine) boat was 
scheduled for construction at Casablanca and, beginning in 1956, was expected to 
undertake studies on scientific fishing methods in local waters. The boat was to 
be 82 feet long and equipped with a 260 horsepower engine; it was to be furnished 
with the most modern fishing devices, including nylon nets and equipment for verti- 
cal and horizontal soundings. The Institute hopes, as a result of such experiments, 
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to be able to counsel the industrial fishing fleet on the subject of deep-sea tuna fish- 
ing, so that a greater number of boats can be employed in this activity and eventu- 
ally the entire sardine fleet can engage in tuna fishing during the months between 
the end of the year and the following May when the fleet is normally idle. 


The industrial fishing fleet consisted of some 350 sardine boats employing on 
the average a crew of 15 men, according to reliable but unofficial figures published 
early in 1955. The largest sardine fleet is located at Safi and consists of 133 ves- 
sels with a combined tonnage of 3,500 metric tons, The second fishing fleet is at- 
tached to the port of Agadir and consists of 127 vessels with a combined tonnage of 
2,300 tons. The Casablanca fleet consists of 57 boats with a combined weight of 
850 tons, while the Mogador fleet numbers 14 vessels. In addition, from 3 to 7 boats 
are attached to each of the ports of Fedala, Mazagan, Rabat, and Port Lyautey. 
Whereas the average, French Moroccan sardine boat has a weight of 20 gross tons, boats 
operating from the southern ports in particular weigh up to 35 tons and are frequent- 
ly 39-49 feet long and 16 feet wide and draw 6} feet of water. While the horsepower 
of motors varies considerably, the average boat has a speed of about 13 knots and 
is adaptable to deep-sea fishing conditions. 


Canning Industry: During 1954 a total of 70,257 metric tons of fish was delivered 
to the processing industries, compared to 99,390 tons in 1953. An indication of the 
importance of the production of salted, dried, and smoked fish can be obtained from 
the following statistics on the exportation of these commodities during the year: 
salted sardines 715 tons (812 tons in 1953), other salted fish 110 tons (12 tons in 
1953), dried fish 71 tons (212 tons in 1953), and smoked fish 30 tons (9 tons in 1953). 
The greater part of these exports again was directed to France and French Union 
countries. 





Of the remaining tonnage of fish for processing, some 42,982 metric tons of 
sardines were used for canning during the year, compared to 38,698 tons during 
the preceding year. Since the quantity of sardines processed by the French Moroc- 
can canning industry was roughly equal to that of 1953, the reduction by 30,000 tons 
in the total sardines available for processing purposes was particularly disadvan- 
tageous to the fishery byproducts industry. 


In 1954 the French Moroccan canning industry produced 1,300,000 cases of can- 
ned fish, according to the most reliable available figures, compared to 1,400,000 
cases produced in 1953. While the tonnage of sardines for canning in 1954 was 
slightly higher than in 1953, the inferior quality of the fish resulted in greater waste 
and consequently a smaller output. The output of canned tuna and other varieties 
of fish likewise declined as a result of the unfavorable fishing season. 


Exports: According to official statistics, exports of French Moroccan canned 
sardines during 1954 equaled 1,500,000 cases (31,147 metric tons), compared to 
slightly over 2,000,000 cases (42,527 tons) exported during the preceding year. This 
drop in exports was accompanied by reduced shipments to a great majority of mar- 
kets by comparison with the preceding year's record. Exports to the United States 
declined from 163,090 cases (3,368 tons) in 1953 to 57,456 cases (1,037 tons) during 
the year under review. By way of exceptions to this rule, exports increased during 
the year to such areas as French West Africa, British African Territories, Italy, 
Uruguay, Syria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Togoland, and particularly to Great Britain, 
which purchased some 32,800 cases of French Moroccan sardines compared to 886 
cases in 1953. It should be noted that the less favorable export situation was due 
entirely to reduced production as a result of insufficient raw materials, and not to 
prices for the French Moroccan product which remained at the level of the preced- 
ing year, 


Paralleling this reduction in French Moroccan canned sardine exports was the 
considerable increase in competitive canned sardine exports by Portugal. The 
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Portuguese product was sold in larger quantities in a majority of markets during 
the year, and particularly in those of a number of European countries. (Total Port- 
uguese sardine exports in 1954 equaled 42,000 metric tons, compared to 32,000 tons 
during 1953, according to published statistics. The United States reportedly pur- 
chased 136,000 cases or 2,457 tons of Portuguese sardines.) 


Byproducts: The byproduct industry of French Morocco suffered from the great- 
ly reduced sardine tonnage used for reduction. The promising development and ex- 
pansion of this industry was abruptly checked. During the year exports of fish meal 
declined to 8,832 metric tons, compared to 16,434 tons shipped during 1953. The 
portion absorbed by the United States remained equal to that of the preceding year, 
but.an anticipated rise in shipments to this market was prevented by lack of avail- 
able output. Similarly, fish-oil exports in 1954 declined to 2,125 tons from 3,581 
tons in 1953. 


Exports: The United States again purchased three fishery products in French 
Morocco in 1954. United States imports of canned sardines in 1954 fell to 1,037 
metric tons (57,456 cases), compared to 3,368 tons (163,090 cases) in 1953, the U- 
nited States moving from third to eighth place among French Morocco's customers, 
While not again importing canned tuna in 1954, the United States nevertheless pur- 
chased 700 pounds of canned mackerel. Finally, United States imports of fish meal 
remained at the level of the preceding year, with 5,836 metric tons purchased in 
1954 compared to 5,851 tons in 1953, the United States remaining the first customer 
of French Morocco for that commodity. 


Outlook: To solve the ship owners financial difficulties because of smaller 
catches, the Government took the following measure in 1955: most canning factories 
were "concentrated" into several groups, in which only the best equipped and most 
important plants process the entire production, in order to reduce the general ex- 
penses and to make possible the payment of higher prices for fresh fish supplies. 
There are now in Morocco 25 groups consisting of 130 factories; 55 plants remained 
independent, and 15 semi-independent. 


However, the difficulties met by ship owners, due to defective organization of 
the wholesale fish market and to the poor condition of the old fishing fleet, could not 
be solved, despite larger Government loans and higher prices paid by canning fac- 
tories for industrialfish. In fact, these measures, to be efficient, implied normal 
fish supplies. During the first semester of 1955, according to the local press, the 
total industrial catch of sardines was only 20,000 metric tons, compared to 77,000 
tons during the 1954 calendar year. This decrease in production was particularly 
noticeable at Safi, where the catch from January 1 to June 30, 1955, reached only 
one third of 1954's total production. The reason for this decline, the local press 
observed, was primarily political, as strikes started at Safi at the very time when 
fish were plentiful along the coast. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1955, pp. 58 and 97; October 1955, p. 81. 
Values converted to Us on the basis of 350 francs equal US$1. 


ah. 


ee 
German Federal Republic 








IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN FISHERY PRODUCTS LOWERED: In an effort 
to reduce prices of various items, duties have been temporarily lowered on 120 
categories, including a few fishery products, of German tariffs. The following list 
gives the tariff description of the fishery products with their present temporary 
rates in percentad valorem; and normal rates shown in parentheses. 





Ex 0301.* Fresh or frozen salt-water fish, wholly or divided into portions, 
except fillets: Haddock, ling, rosefish, halibut, codfish, and sea 
salmon, free (10). 
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Ex 1504. Cod liver oil, raw, free (5). 


Ex 1604.* Sprats (Clupea sprattus) in airtight containers, 14 (15). 





The "ex'' preceding the number means that the discription does not cover all 
items appearing under that number in the tariff schedule. The ''asterisk'' follow- 
ing the tariff number indicates that an individual license is required for import of 
that item. 








Gold Coast (British) 


IMPORT LICENSES FOR CANNED FISH REQUIRED: Exporters of canned fish 

from the United States and Canada to the British Gold Coast are required to have 
licenses in 1956, according to a January 31 dispatch from the United States Consul 
in Accra. ‘Notice to Importers No. 4" was published in the Gold Coast Gazette of 
January 21, 1956. Similar licenses were required in 1955 and 1954. 

















Greece 


DEEP-WATER TRAWLING PARTIALLY SUCCESSFUL: The Greek trawl fish- 
ery in depths up to 250 fathoms has been profitable only at certain places and at 
certain seasons of the year, according to a well known trawler owner. In prewar 
days deep-water fishing was undertaken at only a few places, but after the war suc~ 
cessful attempts were made in depths of 150-180 fathoms off Mytilene. Other trials 
off Crete were made in 150-250 fathoms, according to the December 1955 Aleia, 

a Greek monthly fishery magazine. 











Since the early successful trials in 1950, Greek trawlers have fished regularly 
in depths ranging between 100-250 fathoms and trials have been made in depths up 
to 360 fathoms. 


* KK K 


SPONGE FISHERY, 1955: During the April to November 1955 sponge fishing 
season in Greek, African, and International waters, Greek sponge fishermen har- 
vested 126 metric tons. The fleet of sponge fishing boats consisted of 147 craft 
and 45 auxiliary vessels with 705 divers and 812 crewmen, according to Aleia (De- 

| cember 1955). 


5 bs 
qq 


Israel 





IMPORT DUTIES ON SOME FISHERY ITEMS CHANGED: Tariff items affected 
by changes in customs duties in affect since August 1955 include herring in brine, 
dried fish, and canned fish, the United States Embassy at Tel Aviv reports. The 
new rates are: specific in Israeli pounds per kilogram, and/or percent ad valorem; 
former rates are shown in parentheses. 








129: Herring in brine, financed by allocation of foreign currency, 0.004(0.004); 
otherwise financed, 0.003 (0.004). 
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130: Dried fish, cod type, 0.010 (0.010), but exempt if imported for fish meal, 
132: Canned fish, 2.000 (1.000) 


132a: Fish other than herring, in brine, 1.000 (0.750) 
Note; 1 Israeli pound = US$0.56. 


Japan 





ARGENTINE COASTAL FISHERIES SURVEY POSTPONED: The Japanese Fish- 
ery Agency's research vessel Toko Maru (1,098 tons) was to have been sent to Ar- 
gentina in November for fishing explorations, but because of changes in the Argen- 
tine Government its sailing was postponed several times. Now because of budgetary 
considerations, the dispatch of the vessel has been given up for this fiscal year. It 
is believed that if the situation in Argentina becomes clarified the cruise may be 
made in the next fiscal year, probably in October, according to the January 16 Nip- 
pon Suisan Shimbun. 

Note; Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1955, p, 93 














* KK KK & 


NEW GUIDANCE AND RESEARCH SHIP LAUNCHED: The new guidance and 
research ship Sagami Maru (680 tons), of Kanagawa Prefecture, was launched in 
February at Shimizu. This vessel, built at a total cost of US$433,000 was under 
construction since the summer of 1955 and was planned since 1954, or immediately 
after the formulation of a fisheries agreement between Ceylon and the fishing indus- 
try of the prefecture. Its construction is another step in the program of relieving 
the depression in the coastal fisheries by shifting effort to the high seas. 








The new ship represents an increase of the prefectures's research potential, 
as compared with the old 160-ton Sagami Maru, and it has the most modern equip= 
ment, including a dispensary and a repair shop, so that it can perform the functions 
of a mothership for Kanagawa Prefecture fishing boats operating in such distant 
grounds as the Indian Ocean reports the January 26 Nippon Suisan Shimbun. 








x KK K 


SHRIMP CATCH AND EXPORTS, 1952-54: In the years 1952-54 the Japanese 
catch of shrimp averaged close to 100 million pounds annually. Most of the catch 
is consumed in Japan, but some frozen, canned, and dried shrimp are exported. The 
United States' share of 
the frozen shrimp ex~ 
ports was about 89.4 
percent of the 273,000 
eee renee pounds exported in 1953 

21 | 291 ; 101 | 1,285 | 1,986] 22) 72 94 and 92.8 percent of the 

96,734 - - ° - - 377 407 784 in 1954, 











The shrimp catch is made up of three predominant species: "kuruma-ebi'’ (Pe- 
naeus japonicus), "kuma-ebi'' (Penaeus semisulcatus) both averaging about 5 shrimp 
to the pound; and “shiba ebi'' (Penaeus joyni) averaging about 40 shrimp to the pound. 
(Presumably heads-on in all cases.) 
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The principal shrimp fishing areas in Japan are Uchiura Bay, Hokkaido; the 
waters off northeastern Hokkaido; the Inland Sea; Osaka Bay; Ise Bay; and Ariake 
Bay, Kyushu. The fishing season is from June through September. 


About 90 percent of the catch is made by small 15-20 ton trawlers using trawl 
nets. The remainder of the catch is taken by miscellaneous boats using a number 
of types of gear. Most of the vessels catching shrimp, especially the trawlers, do 
not catch shrimp exclusively, but take all types of fish, among which shrimp aver- ' 
| age about half the catch during the shrimp season. 





There are no known freezing plants or canneries which operate exclusively for 
shrimp; during the shrimp season the plants which handle other types of marine 
products and canned goods simply take on shrimp as an additional line. 


At the present time there is little prospect of any unusual expansion of the 


shrimp fishery. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Republic of Korea 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1954: The total landings of South Korea's fish- 
eries in 1954 amounted to 248,287 metric tons, according to statistics supplied by 











Table 1 - Republic of Korea's Fisheries Landings, 1954 












































Species Quantity Species Quantity - 
| Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Fish: Shellfish, etc: 

REI ig sein. Bedsxcoe plait eoek Sin waned 4,721 Pere ee 1,346 
| NG FN os a iG ta bee 4,795 RaEMETA. 3 a5, io h bree > Bead ee 412 
MNNIOS: o sin nn nde ord amie 26,568 3 gar ae 980 

BO RS at 5+ Sean: bea eas sdk cami 2,899 PRT OROE .:«.» s:a0j9 Kapha 440 

eo ae 747 OG SARRBSL. |. issn ocaacs 652 

NUE» scaiie: se Ailend Sidon adit 1,568 END iasivw v5-< bind nied aie wie 1,005 

Sea bream (porgy) ........ 1,398 0 eee “oer 1,114 

Alaska DOHMOGE. . . ....s odes 13,787 ed) ee weenie 8,621 

RES ao ba ne ow Nena ae 2,868 ere 13,051 

Big-eyed tums... 0c csive 128 Pe, sain awed é wwii 1,878 

ML v.ac-puments uh ohh bt Cael 85 Other shellfish,..... ane 12,066 

Ne en ee 17 Total shellfish ....... 41,565 

I fe 15,869 Marine Animals: 

CO es eee en 1,613 Whales ..... Seer Uk 1,748 i 

MOTUNEE  o.6 5k ok oan ok eee 28,180 Seaweeds: 

ce ET OE PoP re 15 Sec 4,136 

PTA gk adc cswly baie para. aes 19 Japanese jelly plant .... 5,482 

Mackerel pike ......... re 8,253 Caminariodes.,.... pales 4,432 \ 

a. ee 21,545 Other seaweeds ....... 3,202 

EE PR SO 52,647 Total seaweeds ,...... 17,252 

~. VR” Ioan er Grand total .........| 248,287 





the Office of Marine Affairs of the Korean Ministry of Commerce and Industry. In 
1953 landings amounted to 279,053 metric tons. 


Landings in 1955 consisted of 187,722 metric tons of finfish, 41,565 tons of 
shellfish, etc., 1,748 tons of whales, and 17,252 tons of seaweeds. 
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The production of canned fish and other processed fishery products was not 
very significant. 


South Korea's fisheries exports consisted of dried fish and shellfish, fresh fish 
and shellfish, salted fish and shellfish, agar-agar, laver, fish-liver oils, canned fish, 
and other miscellaneous fishery products. 


South Korea's fishing fleet in 1954 consisted of 42,186 vessels of which 2,687 
were fish-carrier boats and the balance of 39,499 was actually fishing boats. Only 
a small percentage of the vessels were powered, states a November 23 reportfrom 
the United States Embassy at Seoul. In 1953 the fishing fleet totaled 42,584 vessels, 
Note; Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1955, p, 57 


Oa 


Liberia 








OCEAN FISHERIES BEING DEVELOPED: Through the assistance of a marine 
biologist, considerable effort has been expended by a number of Liberian business- 
men in creating an ocean~going fishing fleet to tap the rich grounds lying off Sierra 
Leone and French West Africa. Meanwhile small trawlers and native dugouts and 
canoes continue to fish the sparse grounds off the Liberian coast. 





A Liberian fishery company took the initiative in starting an ocean-going fleet. 
On September 9, 1955, its one 106-foot refrigerated trawler landed a record 27 
metric tons of fish in Monrovia on its maiden voyage. This caused a sudden and 
temporary drop in the retail price of fresh fish from US$0.30 to US$0.10 a pound. 
A labor dispute has caused the temporary halting of this company's operations. 


A fishing company, controlled by mixed Swiss, German, Italian, and Liberian 
capital is operating one 104-foot refrigerated trawler, and fishing the grounds off 
of Monrovia ona daily basis. It lands about 4 metric tons of fish each day. As 
soon as its ice plant, now under construction and nearing completion, is completed 
it will fish the waters off of Sierra Leone and French Guinea. A second refriger- 
ated vessel was scheduled to arrive from Italy towards the end of 1955. Smoking 
houses to prepare about 8 tons of fish a day for sale in the hinterland market wiil 
be constructed as soon as labor can be diverted from work on the Capitol building. 


Another fishing enterprise under the direction of a United States citizen is 
continuing to fish the Monrovia waters. Launched in April 1954, it operates two 
65-foot nonrefrigerated Sicilian trawlers and lands between 1 and 2 tons of fisha 
day. This company states that it plans to purchase a refrigerated vessel some~ 
time in 1956 in order to fish the Sierra Leone waters, a United States Embassy 
dispatch (November 23, 1955) from Monrovia points out. 





A German national operates a small nonrefrigerated vessel in the Monrovia 
waters and his daily catches range from 600 pounds to a ton. 


Finally, there are countless Fanti, Bassa, and Kru fishermen whose total daily 
catch is less than a ton of fish. They fish in seven-men canoes or two-men dug~ 
outs according to their custom, and use surface nets or hand lines. 


The total landed catch in Monrovia at present ranges from about 36 to 48 met~ 
ric tons a week, which sells for an average price of US$0.15 a pound. When the 
refrigerated vessels begin fishing the larger and richer grounds off of Sierra Leone, 
this catch will increase to an estimated 120 tons a week with a retail selling price 
of approximately US$0.10 a pound. 
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Mexico 


FISH MEAL PLANT PLANS COMPLETED: The holder of various United States 
patents on the VioBin azeotropic (solvent extraction) process for making fish meal 
has stated that plans for erecting a plant at Salina Cruz, Oaxaca, Mexico, have been 
completed. The plant, with a capacity of 75 tons of raw fish, will produce fish meal 
for animal feeds. The source of the raw material will be the unsalable fish caught 
by the shrimp trawlers supplemented by fish and sharks from other fisheries. 





Reports indicate that the new firm may have some difficulty obtaining sufficient 
raw material for capacity operations. The new plant is expected to start operations 
about April 1956 and will cost an estimated US$100,000, financed by both United States 
and Mexican capital. If successful, this new plant should be the beginning of another 
fishing industry in Mexico. 





Norway 


WINTER HERRING FLEET STARTS 1956 SEASON: Some 25,000 Norwegian 
fishermen, manning about 1,700 vessels, including 600 superefficient purse-seiners, 
sailed from Aalesund for the start of the 1956 winter herring fisheries. The ocean 
research vessel G. O. Sars, staffed by Norwegian scientists, sailed ahead of the 
fleet to search for the whereabouts 
of the herring shoals. Judging 
from preliminary findings, the 
fisheries may produce a record 
catch, granted fair weather, 
states the January 12 News of 


Norway. 








As soon as the G. O. Sars 
found the first sizable herring 
shoal, the exact location was 
radiotelephoned directly tothe 
fishing fleet, instead of being 
relayed by Aalesund Radio, as 
informer seasons. To pin- 
point the herring, the Norwe- 
gian ocean researchers use 
several types of electronic in- , 
struments, including the re- A Norwegian drift-netter loaded with herring homeward bound, 
cently-developed combination sonar-echo sounder. According to latest reports from s 
the G. O. Sars, large shoals of herring have been contacted in deep water about 85 
nautical miles from the Norwegian coast. 








In addition to the 600 purse-seiners, hundreds of drift-netters and other vessels ‘ 
are participating plus a fleet of some 500 transport vessels, standing by to carry 
the catch to herring meal and oil reduction plants. The plants along the coast be- 
tween Tréndelag and Vest-Agder had last year a processing capacity of some 34,000 
metric tons of raw fish a day, and a storage capacity of nearly 570,000 tons. Both 
production and storage capacities are larger for the 1956 season, and possibilities 
for processing the landed herring this year have been improved. 


The best year ever for Norway's western herring fisheries was 1954, when 
landings totaled almost 1,090,000 metric tons, with a first-hand value of US$28.1 
million. The catch for 1955 was somewhat smaller-~-1,030,000 tons, valued at 
US$27.3 million. 









* KK OK 
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RUSSIAN FISHING VESSELS SEIZED INSIDE FOUR-MILE LIMIT: Ina series 

of actions on January 30, 1956, Norwegian navy patrol boat crews boarded and seized 13 
Russian fishing vessels which, in violation of international law, were allegedly operat- 
ing within Norway's 4-mile coastalfishing boundary. The seized Russian craft included 
a 7,000-ton depot shipand 12trawlers. Twoofthe trawlers had to be halted with warn- 
ing shots. The seizures were made off the western port of Aalesund, where the 
annual fat herring fisheries are now in full swing. The Russian fishing fleet on the 
banks was estimated at 50-60 craft, states the February 2, 1956, News of Norway. 








In a decision handed down December 18, 1951, the International Court at The Hague 
upheld the principles of a decree of July 12, 1935, under which Norway had delimited its 
territorial waters for fishing purposes. Under this decree, stillinforce, the limit for 
foreign fishing vessels follows a series of straight lines drawn ata distance of 4 miles 
from and parallelto so-called base lines between extreme points along the coast. 


Inruling that the decree was inagreement with international law, the World Court 
observed that Norway for centuries has been delimiting its fishing waters inaccordance 
with special local conditions. Noting that the Norwegian boundary delimitation remained 
"virtually unchallenged" until the present century, the Court decided that Norway had 
thus established title to the fishing banks along its coast on historical grounds. 


G 


Republic of the Philippines 


IMPORT DUTIES ON FISHERY ITEMS RAISED: A general increase in rates of 
duty which increases those on fishery products 30 percent became effective on 
January 1, 1956. This action does not alter the tariff preference accorded United 
States articles under the revised U. S.-Philippine trade agreement. Thus, United 
States articles imported into the Philippines in the 3-year period 1956-58 will be 
subject to only 25 percent of the increased duties. 








The regular rate of duty on canned sardines, in oil or tomato sauce, has been 

15 percent ad valorem. This has now been increased by 30 percent so that the full 
duty is 19.5 percent ad valorem. (This rate will apply to imports from other coun- 
tries.) Imports of canned sardines from the United States will be subject to a duty 
amounting to 25 percent of the 19.5 percent or 4.875 percent ad valorem. This 
same rate applies to canned salmon and mackerel. Other 'commonly prepared 
fish'' have been dutiable at 20 percent and will be similarly increased to 26 percent 
as a result of the order. 


The new basic rate of duty on fishing nets entering the Philippines will be 60 
percent ad valorem. 


The 17-percent special import tax was not affected by the order. This applies 
to all canned fishery products except canned sardines. 


re) 
Portugal 


OPORTO THE LEADING SARDINE CANNING CENTER: The Oporto area has 
gradually become the leading center for sardine canning in Portugal, a February 2 
United States Embassy dispatch from Lisbon points out. In the absence of regional 
statistics, general figures have to be interpreted as a direct reflex of conditions in 
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its main centre. Thus, total Portuguese 
canned fish exports, which up to the end 
of November were up nearly 30 percent 
in tonnage and almost 25 percent in val- 
ue compared with the same period of 
1954, confirm the view generally held 

of a fairly successful year for the Port- 
uguese canning industry. 


Fishing was more productive and 
demand from abroad kept abreast of 
production, so stocks at the end of 1955 
were only moderate. In the early part 
of the season price competition was very 
keen but towards the end of the year 
prices had become firmer and trading results appear to have been generally satis- 
factory. 


Portuguese sardine assembly line showing oil machines 
automatically adding olive oil to fill the cans, 


x KK KK 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1955: Portuguese canned 
fish exports totaled 5,265 metric tons (277,000 cases), valued at US$2.6 million, 
during September i955; 





























Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, ae — somes and 42,769 tons, val- 
Species Sept, an,-sept 1Yo5 ued at 21.7 * 
Metric] 1,000 | Metric | 1,000] UCC 2 US$21.7 mil 
saat Us$ ain Us$ lion, during January- 

Sardines in olive Oil .......ecceeseevece 7,708 | 1,908 | 33,962 | i6,501| September 1955. 
Sardinelike fish in olive oil ........ee00. -| 336 206 3,484 2,315 
Sardines & sardinelike fish in brine ........ 205 48 1,495 295 Portugal's exports 
Tuna & tunalike in olive oil .......ccccee. 340 244 1,770 1,304 : . ie 
Tuna & tunalike in brine ........sccceeee 49 20 545 216 = ow ge — — 4 
Mackerel in olive oil ........eceeeeeees 189 100 | 1,040 enn | SOTEDEE MSA Ine 
Terres reer 41 21 472 260| the high level of previ- 

We cs cbda hah kek sci hs sens akaee D208 | 2,007 | 42, 21,074] ous months, according 

















to Conservas de Peixe, 
December 1955. During January-September 1955 Germany continued as the leading 
receiver with US$4.0 million of canned fish (about all sardines in oil), followed by 
Italy with US$3.6 million (principally sardines and tuna), Great Britain with US$2.8 
million, and the United States with US$2.4 million, principally 1,943 tons of sardines 
in oil or sauce, 11 tons of tuna and tunalike fish in oil, and 1,215 tons of anchovies. 
Exports of canned fish to these 4 countries amounted to 59.2 percent of the total 
exports. 





* KK KK 


CANNED FISH TRENDS, JANUARY-JULY 1955: The pack of canned sardines 
in oil or sauce for January-July 1955 amounted to 9,076 metric tons (net weight). 
The July 1955 pack was 3,296 tons as compared with 2,701 tons in July 1954. 






































Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, Jan.-July 1955 
Product Net Weight Canner’s Value Product et Weight | Canner’s Value 
etric 1,000 Metric 
Tons US$ Tons US$ 

Sardines in brine .......... ~ Ono a Tuna in brine...... piemateas 63 ~~ 
Sardines in olive oil or ye Te 749 611 

(Bie ESR. ey pd 9,076 4,922 Tunalike fish in olive 
Sardinelike fish in brine ..... 969 292 OE UN Vi doch aecbce seve 15 46 
Sardinelike fish in oil ....... 2,185 1,210 Other species (including 
Anchovies, rolled & filleted ... 818 867 shellfish) ...... 9 a's 3 65s 512 265 

Continued in opposite column) EEE iéo:nie 5:50 ans 0d 8, 
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South Africa 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA AND UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA CATCH AND PACK OF 
PILCHARD AND JACK MACKEREL, 1954 AND PART OF 1955: The 1955 fishing sea- 
son for pilchards in South-West Africa ended late in October whenits quotaof 250,000 
metric tons was reached, according to a November 28 dispatch from the United States 
Consul at Cape Town. It was also reported that the Union of South Africa would probably 

reach the seasonal quota of 250,000 short 
- est tons late in November. Catch data for 
of and Jack 1964 and Jan. 1955 pilchard and jack mackerel for 1954 and 
1955 through September 30 are presented 
intable 1. 














R -West/U, = U. S.-West 
Africa | Africa | Africa | Africa | Africa | Africa 


The pack of canned pilchards and 





1954, 791| 275,000 | 133,471 268 |275,000 | Canned jack mackerel to October 23, 1955, 
an Sank isgivenintable 2. As of this date the pro- 
1955 130 235,000 : duction of canned pilchards exceeded that 


of the entire seasonof 1954. Unless the 
pack of jack mackerelis extremely heavy during the months of November and December, 
the dataindicate a much lower production in 1955as compared with 1954. Itis probable 
that a larger share of the 1955 jack mackerel catchis being diverted to the reduction 
plants than was the case in 1954, 


Type Can i" . -| 5.7 West 


Africa i i i Africa Africa 


1-lb, Oval.... . 

1-lb, Talls ... 5. 360. 9 ° : ° 278.4 

1/2-1b, Bft.... ° 333.9 ° 226.4 ° 170.5 

1/2-lb, Flat ... . 54,3 ’ F - 4,2 
6 “ 





In addition to the canned pack in table 2, the Union of South Africa canneries in 1954 
packed 114,000 actual cases andfrom January 1-October 23 a total of 109,082 cases of 
true mackerel. 


Through a supplementary allocation by the Union of South Africa Government, 
the annual catch of pilchard and jack mackerel in South-West Africa (Walvis Bay) 
in 1954 totaled 275,000 short tons~-25,000 tons above the fishing quota imposed by 
the Government on catches in both South-West Africa and the Union. The quota was 


first imposed in 1953. 


Union of South Africa 


FISH FLOUR FROM MAASBANKER DEVELOPED: After many years of re- 
search, the South African Fishing Industry Research Institute has developed a com~ 
mercially-adaptable process for the production of a neutral fish flour from the cheap 
and abundant maasbanker (Trachurus trachurus). This fish flour can be introduced 
to such foods as bread without altering the taste, smell, or color. The addition of 
the fish flour could be the means of increasing the protein diet of undernourished 
people, according to the South African Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review, 
September 1955. 














The final discovery in a search that has engaged fishing industrialists as well 
as scientists was made recently after two years of intensive experiment in the Cape 
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Town laboratories. The process is efficient and economical, and the finished prod- 
uct is completely without smell or fishy taste. The fish flour is a new and potenti- 
ally-valuable product of the South African west coast fishery. 


Neutral fish flour is no revolutionary discovery and had actually been produced 
years ago in some of the more highly-developed fishing nations. A good white fish 
flour was also produced some 
years ago in South Africa. What 
the Institute has achieved, in 
collaboration with the fishing 
industry, is a process idealfor 
large-scale production using 
raw material sufficiently cheap 
to make the project a, better 
business proposition. 






Horse Mackerel 
(Trachurus trachurus) 





The processing methods a- 
dopted go through four stages. These are: (1) A special mixed solvent to remove 
the oil. This is the basic operation and renders the meal almost completely neu- 
tral. After the solvent has removed the oil, a cheap and easy way of reclaiming 
the solvent and making it available for continued use was found. (2) Faint traces 
of smell and flavor are removed together with certain off-flavors, (3) In the third 
stage, residual trace flavors are effectively masked. (4) Whatever minute trace of 
smell or flavor remains is caged in each flour particle. 


The final problem encountered by the Institute was that of blending the fish 
flour into an acceptable bread. It was found that up to eight percent fish flour could 
be added to the bread but the two percent level is recommended for use in the en- 
riched bread, Thefish flour produced from the maasbanker was found to remain 
neutral under storage conditions. 


A pilot commercial plant will start producing the flour in the Dido Valley fac- 
tory of Marine Oil Refiners of Africa Ltd. This will be a standard solvent extrac- 
tion plant plus additional equipment for the final stages. 


Spain 


REVIEW OF THE 1955 FISHING SEASON AT VIGO: Landings: The fishing 
industry, the most important single industry in the Vigo area, was better off 
than in 1954, Landings at the port of Vigo, as reported by the local Fish Exchange, 
totaled 134 million pounds or about 10 percent over 1954 (value increased 18 per- 
cent). Catches of the types (needlefish, small hake, and hake) used for local con- 
sumption were relatively good, but cod catches were fair. Unfortunately for the 
canning industry, sardine, albacore, and anchovy were not abundant. The sardine 
catch, which in former years was the basis of the fishing and canning industry in 
the Vigo area, improved during the 1955 fall months, but was still seriously below 
totals of 8 or 10 years ago. The scarcity of sardines continued to be a source of 
concern. 





Limited progress was made in the modernization of the fishing fleet during the 
year. The loan of about US$1.1 million toward this end made through the National 
Government to the fleets at Vigo and Marin was heipful but considerably below needs. 
While supplies of Diesel oil and coal were satisfactory, the price of nets and other 
equipment remained extremely high and the supply situation unsatisfactory. In 
Spite of the various difficulties faced by the industry in 1955, the over-all picture 
was comparatively good, principally because of high prices paid for the catches. 
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Canning Industry: The fish canning industry did not enjoy a good year because 
of the scarcity of albacore, sardines, and anchovies. At least one local firm of im- 
portance is known to have had to cancel contracts for export to the United States 











Typical Spanish sardine mothership, ‘‘Galeo’’ (about 40 gross metric tons and 66 feet in length), uses large seine net 
which occupies most of the deck space, 
because of the scarcity of albacore. In the absence of these varieties the industry 
canned aguja, or needlefish, used as a substitute in the local market for sardines. 
Scarcity of tinplate, oil, and other essentials continued. However, in view of the 
scarcity of raw fish for canning, these shortages had no serious effects. The year 
as a whole then for the canning industry was poor. 


= 


Surinam 


NEW PLANT TO PACK SHRIMP: A new shrimp freezing and packing plant 
is expected to start packing shrimp about April 1956, according to a report dated 
January 25, 1956, from the United States Consul at Paramaribo. The new company, 
Surinam American Industries, Ltd., will be managed by two United States citizens 
experienced in the shrimp fisheries and refrigeration. The plant is expected to 
employ 200 persons either full or part time exclusive of the shrimp fishermen. 








The capacity of the plant is reported to be about 10,000 pounds of cooked and 
peeled shrimp a day under normal operating conditions with a storage capacity of 
100,000 pounds. At the present time the shortage of reefer space on ships to the 
United States is a factor that might limit the plant's output. If sufficient reefer 
space could be obtained, the maximum capacity of the plant, on a basis of a 20- 
hour day, would be about 7 million pounds a year. The plant has new equipment, 
including a blast-type freezer. 


The firm has been granted an exclusive franchise for 15 years and also a tax 
holiday by the Surinam Government, but finalaction on the tax holiday has not been 
issued as yet. 
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Taiwan (Formosa) 


FISH CATCH IN 1955 BROKE ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS: The 1955 fish pro~ 
duction in Taiwan reached 180,618 metric tons. This broke all previous records 
and exceeded the target set in the Four-Year Production Plan by 20,618 tons. (The 
target for 1955 was 160,000 tons.) 








MECHANIZATION OF SMALL FISHING CRAFT: With the installation of Diesel 
engines on 69 sampans under the assistance of a JCRR (Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction) loan in 1954 as a 


























start, the mechanization program Taiwan Fish Catch, 1954-55 

gained momentum in 1955. As of 1955 | 1954 
the end of September 1955, a to- (Metric Tons) 
tal of 463 sampans had beene-~ /[Deep-sea fishing ...... 36,413 27,053 
quipped with Diesel engines of Inshore fishing ........ 51,334 40,462 
4to6hp. This number includes (Coastal fishing ........ 47,175 43,343 
151 sampans mechanized with Fish culture........... 45,696 41,689 
JCRR assistance, but does not OS Pee reer 180,618 152,547 











include 20 bamboo rafts which 
were equipped with 2-hp. Diesel engines under a JCRR demonstration project. 


MILKFISH INDUSTRY SUFFERED FROM COLD SPELL: The cold spell of 
January 8-12, 1956, dealt the milkfish industry a hard blow. Air temperature 
dropped to 8 C. in southern Taiwan, where most of the milkfish ponds are located. 
From some 32 million milkfish fingerlings impounded in wintering ponds, some 22 
million were killed by low temperature. This means the milkfish farmers willfind 
themselves in need of two-thirds of the fingerlings required for stocking their ponds 
at the initial period of the rearing season. 





--T, P. Chen, Fisheries Specialist, 
JCRR, Taipei, Taiwan. 


oe 





MIGRATIONS OF FLORIDA SPINY LOBSTERS 


The Florida crawfish, or spiny lobster (Panulirus argus), wanders over short 
distances~-about five miles or less. Occasionally, however, individuals or small 
groups make considerably longer migrations, up to 125miles. As a result of these 
movements, a gradual mixing of the lobster population occurs. This is of consider- 
able practical importance since it reveals that the population must be considered 
as a biological unit. Conditions which affect one part of the population will ulti- 
mately influence other parts. For example, overintense fishing in the southern 
grounds will, over a period of time, deplete the northern grounds. Conversely, 
an areacepleted will gradually be repopulated by the slow influx of animals from 
other areas. However, the tendency for the spiny lobsters to remain ina rela- 
tively restricted area will make these influences slow to appear. 





--The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Treasury Department 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORT 
TARIFF-RATE QUOTA FOR 1956: 

The reduced-tariff-rate import quota 
on fresh and frozen groundfish (cod, had- 
dock, hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean 
perch) fillets for calendar year 1956 is 
35, 196,575 pounds, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms announced recently. Divided into 
quarterly quotas this means that 8,799,144 
pounds of groundfish fillets during each 
quarter may be imported at the 11 cents- 
per-pound rate of duty, and any imports 
over the quarterly quota willbe dutiable 
at the rate of 2} cents per pound. 





The reduced-rate import quota for 
1956 is 0.7 percent lower than the 1955 
quota of 35, 432, 624 pounds, but higher 
than the 1954 quota of 33,950,386 pounds, 
the 1953 quota of 33, 866, 287 pounds, the 
1952 quota of 31,472,108 pounds, andthe 
29, 289, 808-pound quota of 1951. 


Average aggregate apparent annual 
consumption in the United States offresh 
and frozen groundfish fillets and steaks 
(including the fillet blocks and slabs used 
in the manufacture of fish sticks) for the 
three years preceding 1956 (1953-1955) 
was 234, 643, 830 pounds, calculated in 
accordance with the proviso to item 717 
{(b) of Part I, Schedule XX, of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(T. D. 51802). The proviso states that 
the import quota for any current calen- 
dar year shall be 15, 000,000 pounds or 
15 percent of the average aggregate ap- 
parent consumption in the three years 
preceding the current year, whichever 
is greater. The tariff item concerned 
in summarized form is: "Fish, fresh, 
or frozen (whether or not packed in ice), 
filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, or di- 
vided into portions, not specially pro- 
vided for: Cod, haddock, pollock, cusk, 








and rosefish (ocean perch)."" Fillet 
blocks ‘and slabs for making fish sticks 
are also included under this category. 


Average aggregate apparent annual 
consumption in the United States of fresh 
and frozen groundfish fillets and steaks for 
the three years 1952-54 was 236,217,495 
pounds, slightly more than the consump- 
tion for 1953-55. 


White House 


UNITED STATES MEMBERS 
NAMED FOR GREAT LAKES 
FISHERY COMMISSION: 

The appointment of the United States 
members of the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission was announced by the Pres- 
ident on February 18, 1955. The Com- 
mission is composed of six Commission- 
ers, three from Canada and three from 
the United States. 


The United States members appointed 
by the President are: JohnL, Farley, Di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior; Lester P. Voigt, 
Wisconsin State Conservation Director; 
and Claude Ver Duin, Mayor of Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., andan operator of a commer- 


cial fishing business onthe Great Lakes. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1955, 


p. 109, 
&’ P) 


Eighty-Fourth Congress 


(Second Session) 











Listed below are public bills andres- 
olutions that directly or indirectly affect 
the fisheries and allied industries, Pub- 
lic bills and resolutions are shown when 
introduced; from monthto month the more 
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pertinent reports, hearings, or chamber 
actions on the bills shownare published; 

and if passed, they are shown when sign- 
ed by the President. 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES NATIONAL POLICY: S, 3275 
(Magnuson and Kuchel) introduced in the Senate February 
22; a bill to establish a sound and comprehensive national 
policy with respect to the development, conservation for 
preservation, management and use of fisheries resources, 
to create and prescribe the functions of the United States 
Fisheries Commission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 








**.,.ec, 2, The Congress hereby declares that fish and 
shellfish resources make a material contribution to the 
health and well-being of our citizens and constitute an im- 
portant part of the food-producing segment of the national 
economy, and that a sound and comprehensive national policy 
with respect to the development, conservation for preserva- 
tion, management, and maximum use of such resources, the 
prevention of excessive exploitation thereof, and the promo- 
tion and maintenance of prosperous and productive conditions 
in both the commercial and the sport and recreational fish- 
eries industries is essential in the public interest, The Con- 
gress further declares that the provisions of this Act are 
necessary in order to accomplish such objectives, and that 
this Act shall be administered with due regard to the inherent 
right of every citizen and resident of the United States to en- 
gage in fishing for his own pleasure and enjoyment, 


“Sec, 3. (a) There is hereby created an independent agency 
of the Government to be known as the United States Fisheries 
Commission (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commission’) 
which shall be composed of five members to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice of the Senate, One of 
such members shall be designated by the President as Chair- 
man of the Commission at the time of nomination, Each such 
member shall hold office for a term of six years; except that 
the terms of office of the members first appointed shall ex- 
pire, as designated by the President atthe time of nomination, 
asfollows: One on January 1, 1958, one on January 1, 1959, 
one on January 1, 1960, one on January 1, 1961, and one on 
January 1, 1962, A vacancy in the membership of the Com- 
mission shall not affect the power of the remaining members 
to exercise the functions of the Commission, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as is the case of the original ap- 
pointment, Not morethan three members of the Commission 
shall bemembers of the same political party, TheChairman 
of the Commission shall receive compensation at the rateof 
$20,000 per annum, and each of the other members of the 
Commission shall receive compensation at the rate of $18,000 
per annum, 


“(b) Not less thanthreemembers of theCommission shall 
have general knowledge of commercial and sport fishing con- 
ditions and of the problems confronting the domestic and in- 
ternational fisheries, 


“(© In addition to exercising the functions transferred to 
it by this Act and otherwise provided by law, it shall be the 
duty of the Commission(1) to assist and advise the appropri- 
ate agencies of the several States which have the primary 
responsibility of managing fisheries, and any international 
agencies having similar official responsibilities, (2) to pro- 
mote, conserve, and manage any fisheries in the Territories 
and possessions of the United States that remain the sole 
responsibility of the Federal Government, and(3) to construct, 
maintain and operate fish cultural stations relating to fish 
and shellfish, either independently or in cooperation with 
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State, Territorial, and private agencies, tothe extent author- 
ized by the Congress and by law. 


**(d) It shall also be the duty of the Commission to pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress such programs, policies, 
and directives relating to the advancement, management, 
regulation, and protection of fisheries as the Commission 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act or as 
may be requ‘red by law. 


**(e) The Commission shall conduct continuing studies, 
shall prepare and disseminate information, and shall make 
periodical reports and recommendations to the public, to the 
President and to the Congress, with respect to the following 
matters: 


**(1) The production and flow to market of fish and fishery 
products domestically produced; 


‘(2) The production and flow to market of fish and fish- 
ery products produced by foreign producers which affect 
domestic commercial fisheries; 


‘(3) The trends in production of the various kinds of fish 
and shellfish; 


‘(4) The measures which are appropriate to assure the 
maximum sustainable production of fish and fishery products 
and to prevent unnecessary and excessive fluctuations in 
such production; 


‘(5) The measures that are necessary to prevent the ex- 
cessive and harmful exploitation of the fisheries resources; 


‘(6) The methods and practices used in catching and 
taking fish and shellfish that are wasteful and that have the 
effect of diminishing the fisheries resources in the waters 
of the Continental Shelf and the high seas; 


**('1) The competitive economic position of the various 
fish and fishery products with respect to each other and to 
competitive fish and fishery products produced by foreign 
producers; 


*(8) The market conditions, amount of production, and 
general economic position of fish and fishery products in 
the countries in which such products constitute an important 
part of the food supply; and 


**(9) Any other matters which in the judgment of the Com- 
mission are of public interest in connection with any phases 
of fisheries operations, 


*(f) The Commission shall cooperate to the fullest practi- 
cable extent with the Secretary of State in providing repre- 
sentation at all meetings and conferences relating to fisher- 
ies in which representatives of the United States and foreign 
countries participate, The Secretary of State shall, where- 
ever possible, designate at least one member of the Com- 
mission to the negotiating team in all matters relating to 
international fisheries, 


*“(g) TheSecretary of State and all other officials having re- 
sponsibilities in the fields of technical and economic aid to for- 
eign nations shall consult with the Commission in all cases in 
which the interests of domestic commercial and sport fisheries 
are involved with a view to assuring that such interests are ade- 
quately represented at all times, 


“‘(h) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commis- 
sion shall be represented in all international negotiations con- 
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ducted by the United States pursuant to section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, in any case in which domestic commer- 
cial and sport fisheries are directly affected by such negotiations, 


*(1) The Commission shall make such studies and inves- 
tigations relating to fishing operations on the high seas as 
it deems necessary for the welfare and protection of domes- 
tic fisheries, and shall make reports and recommendations 
to the Congress and to the Secretary of State with respect 
to any practices, operations, or conditions or any other mat- 
ters that it deems to be detrimental to, or vital to the se- 
curity and welfare of, such fisheries... . 


‘“(k) The Commission may request and secure the advice 
or assistance of any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, and any such department or agency which furnishes 
advice or assistance to the Commission may expend its own 
funds for such purposes, with or without reimbursement 
from the Commission as may be agreed upon between the 
Commission and the department or agency, 


**(l) The Commission shall consult periodically with the 
various governmental, private nonprofit and other agencies 
which have to do with any phase of noncommercial fishing 
with respect to any problems that may arise in connection 
with such fishing, 


**(m) The Commission may make such rules and regu- 
lations as it deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, and all such rules and regulations shall be 
published in the Federal Register as in the case of those 
of any other agency, ... 


**Sec, 4, (a) There are hereby transferred to the Com- 
mission all the functions of the Department of the Interior 
(including the functions of the Secretary thereof and of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service) relating in any manner to fish- 
eries, and the development, advancement, management con- 
servation, and protection thereof, 


**(b) In addition, the functions of the Secretary of the 
Interior (1) relating to the protection of fur seals, and to 
the supervision of the Pribilof Islands and the care of the 
natives thereof; and (2) relating to the Whaling Convention 
Act of 1949 (Public Law 676, Eighty-first Congress) and 
any other functions of the Secretary relating to hair-seals, 
sea-lions, whales, and other mammals, are hereby trans- 
ferred to, and shall hereafter be exercised by, the Com- 
mission, 


**(c) There are hereby transferred to the Commission 
all functions of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce and the head of any other department or agen- 
cy, which are now exercised by them or provided for under 
any Act of Congress and which relate in any manner to fish- 
eries; but nothing in this subsection shall be construed to 
interfere with or modify the authority of the Department of 
State or the Secretary thereof to negotiate or enter into any 
international agreements or conventions with respect tothe 
development, management or protection of any fisheries 
resources, 


**(d) There are hereby transferred to the Commission so 
much of the personnel, property, facilities, records, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, allocations and other 
funds (available or to be made available) as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget determines to be necessary in con- 
nection with the exercise of the functions transferred to the 
Commission by subsection (a), (b) and (c) of this section, 
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“Sec, 5, Close cooperation shall be established and 
maintained between the United States and Canada, and be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, through fisheries agree- 
ments, in the interest of conserving and utilizing to the full- 
est practicable extent the stocks of food fish and shellfish 
which inhabit the waters of the Continental Shelf, Such co- 
operation shall also be established and maintained between 
the United States and other nations through fisheries agree- 
ments relating to the conservation and use of the stocks of 
food fish which inhabit the waters of the high seas, 


“Sec. 6, Nothing in this Act shall be construed to inter- 
fere inany manner with the rights of any State under the 
Submerged Lands Act (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Con- 
gress) or otherwise provided by law, 


“Sec, 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any citizen of the 
United States--- 


**(1) to catch or take any salmon, trout, or other fishes 
on the high seas (except as authorized by the Commission 
for experimental or sport fishing purposes) with any form 
of net, gear, or other appliance which the Commission finds 
would prevent or interfere with the conservation of such 
fishes; and 


*(2) to fish for or catch any species of shellfish in the 
waters of either the Atlantic Ocean or the Pacific Ocean by 
means of tangle nets or any other device or gear which the 
Commission finds would have the unavoidable result of 
taking immature and female shellfish at the same time that 
marketable male shellfish are taken. 


**(b) The Commission is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provi- 
sions of this section. . 


IMPORT QUOTAS: H, R, 9425 (Davis) introduced in the 
House February 20; abillto regulate the foreign commerce 
of the Unite States by establishing import quotas under 
specified conditions and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS; H, R, 
9390 (Kirwan) introduced in the House February 17; a bill 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies (including the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations, H, R, 9390 
was reported to the House by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on February 17 (H, Rept, 1772). 





The House on February 21 passed H, R 9390, making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1957, without amendment, The bill 
recommends appropriations for 1957 of $415,963,200, which 
is $10,785,000 under the budget estimates and$78,067,573 
more than the 1956 appropriations, The Fish and Wildlife 
Service was voted the full amount of the budget estimate, 


TRADE COOPERATION ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP: 
H, R, 9418 Gpringer) introduced in the House February 20; 
a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
administration of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; to the Committee on Ways and Means, This bill will 
authorize the President to accept membership for the Unit- 
ed States in the Organization for Trade Cooperation pro- 
vided for in the Agreement on the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation drawn up by the Contracting Parties to GATT 
at their ninth session, 
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HOW OLD IS YOUR STRIPED BASS? 


One of the most essentialfacts needed in effective striped-bass management 
is the age composition of the population. Just as life insurance companies fix 
their rates according to the age distribution of humans, sothe fish biologist must 
have such knowledge at hand in solving the many problems connected with the 
natural history and management of a fish species. Such problems as longevity, 
rates of growth, and age at maturity or spawning time may be wholly or partly 
solved by knowing the ages of various-sized fish that comprise a population. 
There are several indirect ways of doing this, but the simplest method is based 
on counting the annual rings deposited on the scales of fish, much like aging a 
tree by counting the exposed rings of the cross-section after it is cut. 


The growth rate of fish varies far more than does that of a warm-blooded 
animal. This rate is directly and significantly affected by temperature, and by 
other physical and biological conditions. Thus it is possible for different age 
classes or broods to be rough- 
ly the same size, or to have 
OF STRIPED BASS (Recess sexatilie) wide differences in average 

= DIFFERENT AGES s i Zz e In fa c - among legal- 
sized older fish, it is not un- 

usual to find very young indi- 
16.00 viduals that have attained the 
Same size more quickly. 
Based on studies of the age, 
length, and weight of striped 
bass carried out on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts, a graph- 
ic representation of average 
4.75 figures for ages I to IX is given 
on the accompanying illustra- 
tion. From this you can haz~ 
ard a guess ofafish's age, pro- 
vided you know either the 
weight or the length. 
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Biologists have collected 
a vast assemblage of statistics about striped bass. Weights and lengths galore 
have been collected for many years, since these two measurements can be de- 
termined with great accuracy. Weights of fishes are a function of the length; 
that is, the longer the fish grows, the heavier it becomes. Aging, on the other 
hand, is far from accurate after the eighth or ninth year. Eventhe experts dif- 
fer among themselves in the interpretation of a particular fish's age. Larger 
"rock,'' of course, are even older. Those that are 40 inches long (averaging 
about 25 pounds) are about 11 or 12 years old; while 50 inches (about 50 pounds) 
are about 20 to 25 years old. One authority aged a striped bass that was 54 
inches long, weighing 65 pounds, as either 29, 30, or 31 years old. One defi- 
nite longevity record exists: a striped bass lived in the New York Aquarium 
for 23 years. 


Among striped bass, a "dominant year-class" (i.e., a specific brood that 
occurs in a high numerical abundance within a fish population all out of propor- 
tion to ''normal'' occurrence) is determined from scale analysis and high density 
only after extensive scientific random samples are taken throughout the fishery. 
The biologist, in asense, can predict from this sort of information whether "rock" 
will be available to fishermen in large, average, or small numbers. Notwith- 
standing extensive research intothis phenomenon, the science of prediction based 
on dominant year-classes is at best in its infancy. Thus, although many unan- 
Swered questions plague the biologist, the aging process, at least, has helped to 
illuminate some of them. 


--Maryland Tidewater News, January 1956. 
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CHART | - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS + 


In Millions of Pounds 
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| CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
| PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
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CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION -U.S and ALASKA 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U, S,. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- 
ICE, WASHINGTON 25, D, C, TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA. 
FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS 


SL - STATISTICAL SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRO- 
DUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS, 
MOL - MARKET DEVELOPMENT LISTS 





SEP,- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 
Number Title 
CFS~1240 - Florida Landings, September 1955, 6 pp. 


CFS~1242 - Texas Landings, October 1955, 3 pp. 
CFS~1243 - Frozen Fish Report, November 1955, 
8 pp. 


CFS~-1244 - North Carolina Landings, October 1955, 


2 pp. 
CFS-~-1245 - New York Landings, October 1955, 4 pp. 
CFS~1246 - Mississippi Landings, October 1955, 
2 pp. 
CFS~-1247 - Maine Landings, October 1955, 3 pp. 
CFS~1248 - Fish Meal and Oil, October 1955, 2 pp. 
CFS~1249 - Rhode Island Landings, October 1955, 
3 pp. 
CFS~1250 - Alabama Landings, October 1955, 2 pp. 
CFS~-1256 - Fish Meal and Oil, November 1955, 
2 pp. 
FL-336aa - Commercial Fisheries Outlook, 
January~March 1956, 33 pp. 


Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised): 
SL- 5 - Connecticut, 1955, 1 





SL~-14 - South Carolina, 1955, 2 pp. 
SL-16 - Florida, 1955, 10 pp. 
SL-34 - Wisconsin, 1955, 1 p. 
SL-35 - Illinois, 1955, 2 pp. 

SL-37 - Kansas, 1955, 1 p 

SL-38 - Missouri, 1955, 1 p. 
SL-44 - Nebraska, 1955, 1 p. 


Market Development Lists (Revised): 
MDL- 6 - Kentucky Locker Plants, 5 pp. 








MDL~-14 - California Locker Plants, 10 pp. 
MDL~17 - Kansas Locker Plants, 13 pp. 
MDL~20 - Illinois Locker Plants, 13 pp. 


MDL~27 ~- Louisiana Locker Plants, 2 pp. 
MDL-~-41 - Maine Locker Plants, 1 p. 
MDL-~42 - Maryland Locker Plants, 2 pp. 


Sep. No. 428 - Fish and Wildlife Service Aids 
Fishing Industry in Promoting Fishery Products 
in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Sep. No. 429 - Iron Sulfide Discoloration of Tuna 
Cans - No, 2 - Analytical Methods. 

Sep. No. 430 - Research in Service Laboratories 
(February 1956): Contains these short articles-- 
"Oxidative Deterioration in Fish and Fishery 
Products--No. 1;"' “Composition of Fresh- 
Water Fish--No. 1;" "Lake Herring Samples 
Collected for Cold- ‘Storage Studies; oveignt 
Loss for Fish Sticks Stored at 0 to 5 F, 

"Crab Meat Federal Specifications .' 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE ANO 
ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


The Gas Bladder and Its Relation to the Inner Ear 
in SARDINOPS CAERULEA and ENGRAULIS 
MORDAX, by Charles P. O'Connell, Fishery 
Bulletin 104 (From Fishery Bulletin of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, vol. 56), 32 pp., illus., 
printed, 25 cents, 1955. 











Survival and Spawning of Gill-Net-Marked Red 
Salmon, b by Philip R. Nelson and Carl E. Abeg- 
glen, R Research Report 40, 22 pp., illus., 


printed, 20 cents, 1955. 





THE FOLLOWING PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE 

ONLY FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED: 

Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 
in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, January 1956, 4 pp., Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
18 S. King St., Hampton, Va. 











——— Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 
January 1956, 4 pp. Includes landings and 
local receipts as reported by Seattle and Astoria 
(Oregon) wholesale dealers. Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 421 
Bell St. Terminal, Seattle 1, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
ORGANIZATIONS JSSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUB- 
LICATIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE 
ORGAN! ZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED, DATA ON PRICES, IF 
READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 











Annotated References Concerning the Effects of 
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by , X-. M. Moulton and Richard H. Backus, 
Fisheries Circular No. 17, 8 pp., printed. 
Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Vickery 
Hill Bldg., Augusta, Maine, October 1955. 
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A Comparison Between Giant Bluefin Tuna (THUN- 47 pp., printed, 2s. 6d. (35 U.S. cents). Gov- 
NUS” THYNNUS) from the Straits o of Flor Florida and ernment Publications Sale Office, G.P.O. Ar- 
Gulf of Maine, with Reference to Migration ‘and cade, Dublin, Ireland. This report covers the 
Population Identity, by Luis Rene Rivas, 17 pp., activities of the Fisheries Branch of the Depart- 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Proceedings ment of Agriculture, and includes statistics on 
of the Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries Institute, the quantity and value of Ireland's sea and inland 
Seventh Annual Session, Havana, Cuba, Novem- fish and shellfish catch for 1954; and other re- 
ber 1954.) The Marine Laboratory, University lated data. 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

(Kenya) Review of Kenya Fisheries, 1954, by Hugh 

Delaware Game, Fish and Dog Laws and Regula- Copley, 45 pp., illus., printed, 2s. (28 U. S. 
tions, 1955- 955-1956, 136 pp., printed. Board of cents). The Government Printer, Nairobi, Ken- 
Game and Fish ish Commissioners, Dover, Dela- ya, 1955. Reviews the Kenya fisheries for 1954, 
ware, with special reference to the river fisheries, 

hatchery work, a fish-culture farm, oyster re- 

The Development ofthe Pacific Herring Egg and search, crab survey, and marine fisheries. The 

j ~~ its Use in Estimating Age of Spawn, by D. N. report on the marine fisheries discusses pro- 
Outram, Circular No. 40, 11 pp., illus., proc- duction, prices, distribution and marketing, and 
essed. Pacific Biological Station, Fisheries exploratory and experimental work. It describes 
i Research Board of Canada, Nanaimo, DB . Kone a study of markets; collection and disposal of 
December 1955. shells in various forms; catching, preparation, 
and sale of turtles, crustacea, and beche-de-mer. 

An Ecological Survey of Soldier Key, Biscayne Bay, 

Florida, by Gilbert L. and Nancy A. Voss, 27 Man and the Winds, by E. Aubert de la Rue (trans- 

pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Bulletin ~~ lated from French by Madge E. Thompson), 

of Marine Science of the Gulf and Caribbean, 206 pp., illus., printed, US$6. Philosophical 

vol. 5, no. 3, pp. 203-229, September 1955. ) Library, New York 16, N. Y. For the man who 

The Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, depends on the sea and waters for his livelihood 

Coral Gables, Fla. and for those who handle the food products of the 
sea, lakes, and rivers, the story of the winds has 

From Trawler to Table (Certain Aspects of Deep always been a fascinating one. The author of this 
Sea Fishing In India), by U. Shanker Rao, 327 book points out that in the past the wind was used 

p., illus., printed, Rs. 8/-(US$1.75).U. mainly in navigation and here man showed his 
Shanker Rao, 25 A. Palit St., Ballygunge, Cal- greatest courage and ingenuity in making him- 
cutta 19, India. Discusses concisely such as- self at once master and servant of this great 
pects of India's fisheries as mechanization, force of nature. But there is still a lot to learn 
economics of owner-skipper management, types about the winds and their affect upon the ocean 
of trawlers and fishing boats suitable for India, currents and consequently upon the fish and 
fishery research, the use of aircraft for aerial shellfish life in the waters of the earth. Although 
spotting, the manufacture of fish meal, anda the affect of the winds upon mankind is adequate- 
blueprint for Indian middle-water fisheries. ly covered, including almost every sphere of 
The author shows how foreign capital could be human activity--agriculture, forestry, biology, 
invested for a joint Indo-foreign fishing corpora- travel, sport, etc.--its affect on fishing and 
tion, and suggests a modern trawler fleet for the availability and processing of fishery and 
j India's fisheries. Among the other subjects aquatic products is practically not mentioned. 
covered in the book are commercial fishing in In one place the author does point out that in 
postwar years, Japanese fishing in India, Jap- "Norway and Newfoundland the wind dries the 
anese bull trawling, mothership and dory fishing, fish which is hung up, placed on wicker trays, 
shark fishing, distribution of fish, fishery re- or spread out on the beach for this purpose. 
search in India, development of tuna fishing in Some of the subjects covered include the types 
India, fish markets, and finance. and names of winds; hurricane winds; wind as a 
determining factor of climate; the wind as a 
(Idaho) Twenty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Fish source of energy; sailing ships; the study of 
} and Game Department, July 1, 1952 to June 30, winds; and the mention of winds in mythology 
1954, 79 pp., illus., printed. Idaho Department and legend. While in the past the wind has for 
of Fish and Game, Boise, Idaho. Includes, a- centuries driven man's ships and turned his 
mong other items, reports on the Federal Aid wind mills, the author points out: "Who knows 
in Fish Restoration projects and the fisheries whether, perhaps in the near future, we shall 
Management program. The latter discusses not be able toreturntothe use of the wind, almost 
commercial fishing, principally for rough fish, completely neglected in our age, and to exploit 
in Idaho. its motive power in a more rational and effec- 
tive manner than in the past?" The book con- 

Investigacion Pesquera (Fishery Investigations), tains a bibliography, which consists mostly of 
vol. 1, 156 pp., and vol. 2, 178 pp., illus., French references, and an index. 
printed in Spanish. Instituto de Investigaciones 
Pesqueras, Universidad de Barcelona, Barce- --J. Pileggi 
lona, Spain, 1955. 

Mullet Fish Sticks, by C. Isaac Camber, Report 

(Ireland) R Report on the Sea and Inland Fisheries 55-35, 7 pp., processed. The Marine Labora- 
for the Year 1954 (incorporating Statistics of tory, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., 





the Capture of Salmon, Sea Trout and Eels), December 1955. A report to the Florida State 








THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 


BE OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


Board of Conservation ona test, made in coop- 
eration with the Southeastern Fisheries Associa-~ 
tion, withfish sticks made of mullet. Results of 
the tests showed that "Mullet sticks have a dis- 
tinetive flavor whichis stronger than that of cod, 
haddock or pollock sticks. This flavor is pre- 
ferred by a substantial number of tasters, but 
more tasters questioned preferred the milder- 
flavored fish, perhaps because of greater famil- 
iarity with this type. The appearance of mullet 
sticks, especially the dark streaks in the meat, 
make this product less attractive to the buyer. 
Mullet fish sticks cannot be stored for pro- 
tracted periods due to their high oil content. 
Low wholesale and retail prices, competitive 
with fish sticks made of fish obtained from 
northern waters, and a vigorous industry pro- 
motion campaign are necessary to introduce 
mullet fish sticks into the present market." 
(New Zealand) Report on Fisheries for 1954, 38 
pp., printed. Marine Department, Wellington, 
New Zealand, 1955. A report on the fisheries 
of New Zealand which discusses crayfish, fish- 
ing vessels and personnel, fish landings, meth- 
ods of capture, landings by ports, exports and 
imports, fish-liver oil, whaling, oysters, white- 
bait, mussels, fresh-water fisheries and re- 
search, marine research, and legislation. In- 
cluded also are statistical tables giving detailed 
data on the fisheries. 





"Races of the Striped Bass, Roccus saxatilis (Wal- 
baum), in Southeastern United States," by 
Edward C, Raney and William S. Woolcott, 
article, The Journal of Wildlife Management, 
vol, 19, no. 4, October 1955, pp. 444-450, 
illus. , printed, single copy $2. The Wildlife 
Society, 113 East Green St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








I Reunion Sobre Productividad Y Pesquerias (Sec- 
ond Meeting on Productivity of the Ocean and 
Fishery Exploitation), 121 pp., processed in 
Spanish. Instituto de Investigaciones Pes- 
queras, Barcelona, Spain. 





Scandinavian Fishing Year~-Book (Year-Book and 
Directory for the European Fish Trade), 1955, 
edited by Robert Eddy, 272 pp., plus 16 colored 
plates, illus., printed, 50 Danish kroner 
(US$7.50). Willy Rose, 59-61 Nyhavn, Copen- 
hagenK, Denmark. A handy yearbook for those 
dealing with the fisheries of Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Itis particularly valuable to exporters and 
importers. Anunusual feature of the book is the 16 
colored plates depicting the various species of 
fish caught in Scandinavian waters or landed by 
Scandinavian fishing vessels and a name index 
in Latinand 15 other languages, including Dan- 
ish, Dutch, English, Faroe, Finnish, French, 
German, Icelandic, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. 





The Norwegian section contains articles on 
Norway's coast fisheries, vocational training 
for fishermen, deep-sea fishing, achievements 
in oceanography, increasing use of refrigera- 
tion, the herring oiland herring meal industries, 
sealing, exports of salt fish, salted herring, 
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cod-liver oil, stockfish, export of iced fresh 
herring and iced fresh fish, frozen fish fillets, 
klipfish, the Norwegian sales organizations, the 
fishing fleet, and a list of Norwegian fishery 
products exporters and advertisers. 


The Danish section includes articles on Den- 
mark's fishing industry in 1953, the Danish fish- 
ery administration and control of fishing, com- 
mercialtrout farming, the technological labora- 
tory of the Ministry of Fisheries, the Danish 
Fisheries Act of Quality Control with fish and 
fish products, the inspection of industrial prod- 
ucts, quality control onthe Faroe Islands, oyster 
fishing in Limfjorden, Danish fishery products 
exports in 1952, and a list of Danish exporters. 


The section on Sweden contains articles on 
the Swedish canning industry, the fisheries of 
Sweden in 1952, and a list of Swedish associa- 
tions and exporters. 


Included alsoisa list of Dutch advertisers; 
German advertisers; an index of European im- 
porters and exporters, including Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Malta, Poland, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Switzerland, Yugoslavia. Also in- 
cluded is a list of importers and exporters in 
Africa, Asia, Australia, the United States, Can- 
ada, Central America, and South America. 


Shrimp Prospecting in the Offshore Region of the 
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British Columbia Coast, June to August, 1955, 
by T. H. Butler and G. V. Dobokovic, Circular 
No. 39, 24 pp., illus., processed. Pacific Bio- 
logical Station, Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, Nanaimo, B. C., November 1955. This 
circular describes results of a program con- 
ducted in the offshore region of the British 
Columbia Coast. 








Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, 
1954 (Eighty-Fourth Annual Meeting, Seattle, 
Wash., September 13, 14, 15, 1954), vol. 84, 
436 pp., illus., printed, $4.50. American 
Fisheries Society, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Order 
from HowardA, Tanner, Librarian, American 
Fisheries Society, Colorado A and M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo.) Part I consists of the pa~ 
pers presented at the Eighty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Society. The following are some 
of the papers presented: "The Effects of Tem- 
perature and Predators onthe Abundance of the 
Soft-Shell Clam, Mya arenaria, in New England, " 
by JohnB. Glude; "The Reproduction of Lake 
Trout in Southern Lake Superior," by Paul H. 
Eschmeyer; "The Effect of Some Sulfonamides 
on the Growth of Brook Trout, Brown Trout, 
and Rainbow Trout," by S. F. Snieszko and E. 
M. Wood; "Sulfonamide Toxicity in Brook Trout," 
byE.M. Wood, W. T. Yasutake, andS. F. Snies~ 
zko; and "The Pygmy Whitefish, ‘Coregonus coult- 
eri, in Lake superior," by Paul Eschmeyer. 
Part II contains panel discussions on problems 
of the commercial fisheries, and Part III re- 
ports on the business sessions of the Society. 
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MARKET FORMS OF FISH 


Fresh and frozen fish may be bought in a variety of cuts, the more 


important of which are shown her 
particular uses is important in buying or selling fish. 


e. Knowing the cuts and their 


The edible 


portion varies with the type of cut, from 100 percent for fillets to about 


45 percent for whole fish. 





Whole or round fish are those marketed 
just as they come from the water. In 
this form, the edible portion is about 45 
percent of the whole, but varies with size 
and kind of fish. To prepare for cooking, 
fish should be scaled and eviscerated and, 
if desired, head, tail, and fins should be 
removed. Fish then may be used for 
baking, or may be sliced, filleted, or cut 
into steaks or chunks. Small fish, like 
smelt, are often cooked with only the en- 
trails removed. 
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Steaks are cross-section slices of the larger 
sizes of dressed fish, usually about % of an 
inch thick. In this form the edible por 
tion is about 84 percent. Steaks are 
ready to cook as purchased. 








Drawn fish are those marketed with only 
the entrails removed. In this form, the 
edible portion is about 48 percent, but 
varies with size and kind of fish. To 
prepare for cooking, they are generally 
scaled. Head, tail, and fins may be 
removed, if desired, and the fish split, 
filleted, or cut into steaks or chunks. 
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Fillets are the sides of fish cut away from 
the backbone. They are practi 
boneless and have little or no waste, 
Fillets are ready for cooking. The skin 
may be left on or may be removed. A 
fillet cut from one side of a fish is called 
s single fillet. This is the type most 
generally seen in the market. 














Dressed fish are scaled and eviscerated, 
usually with the head, tail, and fins re- 
moved. Edible portion in this form is 
about 67 percent, but varies with size and 
kind of fish. The smaller sizes are ready 
for cooking as purchased (pan dressed) 
The larger sizes may be baked as pur- 
chased or may be cut into fillets, steaks, 
or chunks. 








Butterfly fillets are the two sides of the 
fish corresponding to two single fillets 
held together by the uncut flesh and skin 
of the belly. 


Sticks are pieces of fish cut lengthwise or 
crosswise from fillets into portions of uni- 
form width and length, usually about 1 
inch wide and 3 inches long. 








MARKET FORMS 


Some shellfish are marketed alive. 
on the variety, include cooked whole 
headless, and cooked meat. 


OF SHELLFISH 


Other market forms, depending 
in the shell, fresh meat (shucked), 





In shell: Shellfish, such as hard and soft 
blue crabs, lobsters, clams, and oysters 
should be alive if bought fresh in the shell. 
Crabs and lobsters may also be cooked in 
the shell. Edible portion varies widely. 


Headless: Only the tail part of shrimp 
commonly marketed. Spiny-lobster tails 
are also a common market form. b 
85 percent is edible. 

















Shucked: Clam, oyster, and scallop meats 
may be bought free of the shell, commonly 
known as shucked. In this form the por- 
tion is 100 percent edible. 





Cooked meat: The edible portion & 
picked from the cooked shellfish. Crab, 
shrimp, and lobster meat is marketed in 
this way. Cooked meat is perishable, 
although packaged in containers, since it 
is not further processed by heat. It is 
100 percent edible. 











--Fresh and Frozen Fish Buying Manual, 
Circular 20, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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